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From Dartmoor—Euthanasy. 


FROM DARTMOOR. 


I sat amongst the dark gray heather 
Up where the glad winds rush together; 
The joy of earth to me was known, 
And there I spoke to you, alone. 


Your letters came from that far town 
Where men pass ever up and down; 


From the North Sea you hear a sign,— 


Noises of ships upon the Tyne. 

I know more friends here than in 
crowds; 

When the slow shadows of the clouds 

Make the moor wonderful with blue 

I in those depths am near to you. 


The noises in the gorse and grass 

Where small quick mice and lizards 
pass; 

Rough shining granite, red and white, 

These are for your and my delight. 


My heart sweeps on, and mounts ard 
thrills 
Up the long lines of distant hills; 
Do you not feel the joy with me? 
Look! Far off yonder gleams the sea! 
M.D. H. 


The Athenaeum. 


THE WORD. 


There are so many things I have forgot 

That once were much to me, or that 
were not 

All lost, as is a childless woman’s child 

And its child’s children, in the undefiled 

Abyss of what can never be again. 

I had forgot, too, names of mighty men 

That fought and lost or won in the old 
wars 

Of kings and fiends and gods and most 
of the stars. 

Some things I have forgot that I forget, 
But lesser things there are, remem- 
bered yet, 
Than all the others. 
have not — 
Though ’tis an empty, thingless name 

—forgot 
Never can die because, spring after 
spring, 


One name that I 


Some thrushes learn to say it as they 
sing. 
There is always one at midday saying 
it clear. 
Edward Thomas. 


EUTHANASY. 


Prince Azrael, wan Azrael, 
The ghastly Cavalier, 

To view this battle-field of earth 
On his pale horse drew near. 

Ah! never since our world hath birth 
More terrible his spear! 


Amid the dying and the dead 
His path has always lain; 

Then wherefore doth he veil his head 
Before these newly slain? 

It cannot be that Angel dread 
Is touched by human pain! 


‘‘Naught ever saw I like to this,” 
The bloodless horseman cried, 

‘‘No hero death-bed like to this 
In all my age-long ride; 

Oh! never men so died, I wis, 
Since men have lived and died. 


“All shrank from me, all fled from me, 
Save wretches in despair; 

I followed with a hunter’s glee 
Or slew them unaware; 

But these! They smile and run to me, 
As though my face were fair.” 


He turned him to a new-born ghost, 
‘What miracle is here, 
That I, whom men have feared the 
most, 
From thee should have no fear? 
For youth was thine, and well thou 
know’st 
How life in youth is dear.” 


“Yea! dear was life, thou bitter king,”’ 
The proud glad ghost replied, 

“We perished in our morn of spring, 
Youth’s garland cast aside; 

But there was yet a dearer thing, 
’T was that for which we died.” 

, R. H. Law. 

The Spectator. 
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AMERICA’S THREE MONTHS OF WAR. 


It is now three months since the 
American declaration of war against 
Germany. The work actually ac- 
complished within that time and the 
spirit in which it has been carried out 
have brought confusion to the enemy 
and discredited the prophecies of pes- 
simistic friends who reasoned that 
America as a factor in the war would 
remain a negligible quantity for at 
least a year. 

Within these three months the people 
of the United States have adopted the 
principle of compulsory military service; 
over nine and a half million men be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty have registered as the force 
from which an army can be drawn; 
the headquarters staff of an expedi- 
tionary army has arrived in Europe, 
and every week adds to the already 
large number of fighting Americans 
rallying on the firing line under the 
shadow of the Allied banners. 

On the seas American naval vessels 
are at work in the waters surrounding 
the British Isles and are stationed 
along the coast of France. The patrol 
of the Atlantic route has been en- 
trusted to their care with most satis- 
factory results. Additional loans of 
money have been made to the Allied na- 
tions; shipments of supplies to Europe 
have been speeded up; every ship- 
yard is at work upon old and new ves- 
sels putting them in order for the 
transatlantic service, and on American 
soil the thirty-four camps in which a 
million men now and more millions 
later are to be trained for war are 
materializing almost overnight. One 
of the most useful things already ac- 
complished is the arming of nearly 
four hundred vessels for offensive and 
defensive war against’ submarines. 

In every department of Govern- 
ment activity and national industry 


life has become an intense though 
methodically directed effort to arrive 
at a given point by the most direct 
route. 

The material accomplishment of 
America in the field of war during the 
past three months is only exceeded by 
what has been done in the spheres of 
diplomacy, politics, and national spirit. 
The Allied missions to the United 
States have been met with eager and 
intelligent understanding and friend- 
ship resulting in schemes of practical 
and mutually helpful co-operation. 
Congress is slowly but sure'y enacting 
the laws needed for the effective con- - 
trol of the country in war time. One 
of the things provided for is the author- 
ity given the President to ration the 
neutral countries of Europe to prevent 
a surplus of imports being sent into 
Germany. This will prove of mate- 
rial assistance to the blockade by the 
Allies, as America has been the country 
from which most of the supplies have 
been obtained in days of former Ameri- 
can neutrality. Congress has also 
given authority to the Allied Govern- 
ments to recruit their nationals now 
resident in the United States. 

The pro-German element has been 
rendered practically impotent. by 
American public opinion and the stern 
enforcement of new laws designed for 
the restraint of enemy aliens. To 
such a degree is this true that those 
who have had visions of a revolution 
against the American Government by 
the German-American population, or 
at least a wholesale sabotage in the in- 
terests of Germany, confess themselves 
to have been apprehensive without 
cause. This war has proved that the 
“melting pot” of American citizen- 
ship still does its work well, notwith- 
standing the enormous demands made 
upon it during the past few years. . 
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A quarrel with no other nation would 
have been so severe a test, for before 
this war Germany not only had many 
friends in America, but, what is more 
significant, had no active enemies; 
and the same cannot be said of any 
other important country. A few pre- 
cautionary arrests have been made of 
men who were known to be paid 
German agents, but with the coming 
of war the temper of the American 
people towards any disloyalty was 
such as to intimidate all but the most 
reckless of those who hoped to hinder 
the national preparation for war. 
There have been fewer outrages upon 
property since war began than there 
were when the United States was a 
‘neutral purveyor to the wants of all 
who could buy. This is partially due, 
of course, to the greater precautions 
taken and to the more effective guard- 
ing of public and private property, but 
if there was to be any serious outbreak 
of pro-Germanism in the form of ac- 
tual physical violence it would have 
come before now and in spite of all 
police precautions that could be taken. 
There will be occasional episodes, nat- 
urally, but the fate of those responsi- 
ble will not encourage others to go 
and do likewise. As Mr. Gerard said 
on his return from Berlin, the millions 
of lampposts in America would not be 
needed on which to hang disloyal 
German-Americans, although these 
lampposts were always available, and 
there were precedents in American 
history for their use as suggested. 
President Wilson, having for three 
years allowed American public opinion 
to formulate almost of itself, has now 
assumed an active leadership along the 
lines of a strenuous prosecution of the 
war-aims of America. The pronun- 
ciamientos have not only largely assisted 
in carrying into operation the legisla- 
tion and policies needed, but he has 
with marked effect lost no _ op- 
portunity of impressing upon his 
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fellow-citizens the seriousness of the 
task they have undertaken. It is 
interesting to note that whenever he 
has spoken extempore he has given 
utterance to phrases that have led to 
misunderstanding of his meaning or 
position. Whenever he has prepared 
in writing his speech or statement it 
has received universal endorsement 
and there has been no quibble as to 
what he meant. When he said that 
there was such a thing as a nation 
“being too proud to fight” he qualified 
and explained what he meant later 
on, but the phrase traveled abroad in 
all its nakedness and gave a wrong 
impression of the American people as 
well as of the sentiments of the Presi- 
dent, as has since been proved time and 
again. On another occasion he said 
that ‘“‘with the causes of this war we 
are not concerned.’’ This phrase 
promptly traveled abroad, without 
the explanatory text which robbed it 
of all questionable meaning. Only 
recently he said to a gathering of Red 
Cross nurses that America had en- 
tered this war ‘‘with no special griev- 
ance of her own,” and there imme- 
diately arose a chorus of disapproval 
of any such statement, for the Presi- 
dent himself -had set forth but a few 
days before the very real and very 
many grievances that had caused 
America to abandon a long-maintained 
neutrality. If the full text of what 
he did say to the assembled nurses is 
taken into consideration, it throws a 
very different light upon the thought 
he had in his mind at the time. He 
said: “I say the heart of the country 
is in this war because it would not have 
gone into it if it had not first believed 
that here was an opportunity to 
express the character of the United 
States. We have gone in with no 
special grievance of our own, because 
we have always said that we were the 
friends and servants of mankind. We 
look for no profit. We look for no 
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advantage. We will accept no ad- 
vantage out of this war. We go be- 
cause we believe that the very prin- 
ciples upon which the American Re- 
public was founded are now at stake 
and must be vindicated.’’ No exception 
can be taken to the above, for no 
country ever went to war in a nobler 
or more altruistic cause. Some public 
speakers have- become famous as 
coiners of phrases that lived and that 
augmented the reputations of those 
who uttered them. President Wilson 
has not been so fortunate in his extem- 
pore inspirations, for they have re- 
quired much interpretation to prevent 
most unfortunate misunderstandings 
as to his real meanings. 

No such criticism can be made of 
his prepared speeches or his written 
communications of any kind. State 
papers have come from his pen since 
the war began that will live in his- 
tory as great documents, and there 
will be no quibble as to the meaning 
they are intended to convey. He 
has voiced the aspirations of the 
American people, which are the as- 
pirations of a peace-loving democracy, 
with such clarity, vigor, and complete- 
ness as to win the endorsement of his 
severest critics and bitterest political 
enemies. Of this character is his 
latest utterance, exceeded in impor- 
tance only by the declaration of war 
itself. His call to the people of Russia 
to stand by the cause of America and 
the Allies, as representing and embody- 
ing the ideals in the pursuit of which 
the late Government of Russia was 
deprived of its power, is a Declaration 
of Independence for humanity. 

This appeal will unquestionably have 
an enormous influence upon the Rus- 


sian nation, and in the making of it © 


America has rendered as great a serv- 
ice to the cause of the Allies as any 
that may be forthcoming. It may be 
instrumental in turning the scale on the 
Eastern battlefields and in changing 
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what has amounted to an armistice 
most helpful to Germany into a vigor- 
ous renewal of war. It isin the making 
of such a declaration that President 
Wilson rises to his full height. It is 
a task for which he is finely equipped, 
and in the field of noble exhortation he 
has had more opportunity and prac- 
tice during his administration than 
has fallen to the lot of any leader of 
thought in modern times. Speaking 
as the First Citizen of a nation of over 
one hundred million people, he is lis- 
tened to with earnest attention, not 
only by his own people, but by peoples 
and Governments elsewhere, for he is 
but the mouthpiece of the most won- 
derfully organized democracy in the 
world today; organized in such a way 
that to turn the national purpose in 
any particular direction it is only nec- 
essary to switch the currents of human 
energy from one objective to another 
and there is no perceptible halt in the 
carrying on. 

To the Russian people he says: 
“The day has come to conquer or 
submit. If the forces of democracy 
ean divide us they will overcome; if 
we stand together victory is certain, 
and the liberty which victory will se- 
cure. We can afford then to be gen- 
erous, but we cannot afford then or 
now to be weak or to omit any single 
guarantee of justice or security.”” In 
this proclamation or address to the 
Russian people in view of their demand 
for a war policy of ‘“‘no annexations 
and no indemnities,” the President 
of the United States again sets forth 
the purpose of the American people 
in entering the war, and he sets 
forth the achievement that will satisfy 
that purpose. No clearer or more def- 
inite statement of the war-aims of 
America has yet been made. 

At the end of this war ‘‘no people 
must be forced under a sovereignty 
under which it does not wish to live. 
No territo-y must change hands ex- 
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cept for the purpose of securing those 
who inhabit it a fai. chance of life and 
liberty. No indemnities must be in- 
sisted on except those that constitute 
payment for manifest wrongs done. 
No readjustments of power must be 
made except such as will tend to secure 
the future peace of the world and the 
future welfare and happiness of its 
peoples. ”’ 

The difference between the Russian 
expression of purpose and that made 
by the President of the United States 
is the greater elasticity of the American 
forecast of the terms of peace. The 
Russian statement is unintelligent in 
view of the complicated problem that 
will confront those who gather at the 
final peace conference. A just peace 
cannot be made as easily as the Rus- 
sian formula would imply. A peace 
brought about on the Russian idea 
would be a victory for Germany and 
would involve the agreement of the 
Allies to the spoliation of Belgium, 
France, Serbia, and other victims 
of German aggression. Any criminal 
caught in the act would consider him- 
self the victor if he would be allowed 
to again assume the status quo ante. 

There is another reason, perhaps 
the greatest of all reasons, why Ger- 
many cannot have peace based upon 
any compromise to which her rulers 
would now agree, and in his speech 
delivered on the American ‘Flag 
Day,” June 14, to the employees of 
the Government at Washington, Pres- 
ident Wilson has set forth this reason 
so that he who runs may read. He 
chose as his immediate audience for 
this statement the people of the City 
of Washington who are engaged in 
Government work. The range of 
occupation extends from Cabinet min- 
isters to day-laborers, and includes 
the entire legislative body. There 
are over fifty thousand of these people 
resident at the Capital. They come 
from every State in the Union and 
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from the far-distant possessions of the 
United States. All races eligible to 
citizenship are included. When the 
President speaks to this audience he 
is talking to as representative a 
gathering as can be found anywhere 
in the country. His speech receives 
the widest publicity, not only through 
the Press, but in the private com- 
munications from Washington to the 
original homes of those who are in 
national employment at the head- 
quarters of the Government. From 
there emanates one of the strongest 
influences upon na‘ional life and 
opinion. 

To this vast, unusually intelligent 
and influential audience he laid bare 
the schemes of Prussianism for the 
military domination of the world. He 
told the story in plain language and 
with convincing sincerity, for he knows 
as well as or better than anyone else 
the real German purpose. Until 
April of this year he had his important 
agents in close touch with the German 
Government authorities, and to him 
daily reports have been made through- 
out the war not only of the military 
operations, but of the development of 
Ge man policy and schemes for future 
conquest. To him the Germans them- 
selves have come with many con- 
fidential plans, hoping to gain for them 
his sympathy and even his co-opera- 
tion. Ever since America entered the 
war he has been communicated with 
in hopes of weakening the purpose of 
the Government of the United States 
in its war effort. While, as he says, 
he has never been able to secure any 
details of the proposed German peace, 
he has been left with no illusions as to 
its real meaning, and into that mean- 


-ing he has read danger for the United 


States in the future and the complete 
destruction of all American hopes 
for a future league for peace among 
the nations and for a decrease in the 
armament of the world. 
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“The war was begun by the military 
masters of Germany,” says President 
Wilson, ‘‘who have proved themselves 
to be also masters of Austria-Hungary. 
These men never regarded nations as 
peoples of men, women, and children 
of like blood and frame as themselves, 
for whom Government existed and in 
whom Governments had their life. 
... Their purpose had long been 
avowed. The statesmen of other 
nations to whom that purpose was 
incredible paid little attention, and 
regarded what the German professors 
expounded in their class-rooms and 
the German writers set forth to the 
world as the goal of German policy 
as rather the dream of minds detached 
from practical affairs, and the pre- 
posterous private conception of Ger- 
many’s destiny than the actual plans 
of responsible rulers. . . . The dream 
had its heart at Berlin. It could have 
had its heart nowhere else. It rejected 
entirely the idea of the solidarity of 
race. The choice of peoples played no 
part at all in the contemplated binding 
together of the racial and _ political 
units which could keep together only 
by force, and they actually carried the 
greater part of that amazing plan 
into execution. .. . Is it not easy to 
understand the eagerness for peace 
that has been manifested by Berlin 
ever since the snare was set and 
sprung? ... ‘Peace, peace, peace,’ 
has been the talk of her Foreign Office 
for a year or more, not peace upon her 
own initiative, but upon the initiative 
of the nations over which she now 
deems herself to have the advantage. 
A little of the talk has been public, 
but most of it has been private, 
through all sorts of channels. It 
has come to me in all sorts of guises, 
but never with the terms disclosed 
the ‘German Government would be 
willing to accept. It wishes.to close 
its bargain before it is too late, and it 
has little left to offer for the pound of 
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flesh it will demand. . .. Deep fear 
has entered their hearts. . . . If they 
can secure peace now with the im- 
mense advantage still in their hands 
they will have justified themselves 
before the German people . . . if they 
fail, their people will thrust them 
aside. ... But they wili make no 
headway. Falsehood betrays them in 
every accent. ... For us there was 
but one choice. ... Once more we 
shall make good with our lives and 
fortunes the great faith to which we 
are born and a new glory shall shine 
in the face of our people.” 

It is not difficult to hazard an 
elaboration of what is meant by the 
American Government in its definition 
of war-aims as stated to Russia and in 
the light of President Wilson’s analysis 
of the present situation as it concerns a 
possible peace. He does not imply an 
authoritative American voice in the 
final settlement of the details of 
European affairs, but he more than 
intimates that the voice of America 
will be heard in the determination of 
the principles that shall govern the 
final settlement of the controversy. 
The aims of America do not point to 
the disturbance of the status quo ante 
in the matter of political boundaries, 
excepting so far as to free any people 
long oppressed by alien rule and de- 
manding a national existence. Closely 
allied to this statement, and but a 
repetition of it in another form, is the 
demand that “no territory must 
change hands except for the purpose of 
securing those who inhabit it a fair 
chance of life and liberty.”” The 
‘no indemnities’” of America is ex- 
pressly qualified and intended to cover 
payment to Belgium and others for 
“manifest wrongs done.”’ 

“No readjustments of power must 
be made except such as will tend to 


secure the future peace of the world,” 


indicates an opposition to all future 
groupings of Powers in offensive or 
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defensive alliances which shall tend 
to divide the nations into opposing 
camps and thus continue the threat of 
war. The only grouping that would 
meet with American favor would be 
one including all the great Powers, 
bound together to keep the peace and 
reduce the burden of armaments. 
Some of the American positions do not 
meet with the entire agreement of the 
Governments of the Allies at this time. 
They may later, for the war is a long 
way from being at an end, and the 
possible developments of the future 
are beyond prophecy. 

In previous utterances President 
Wilson has spoken of a free Poland, 
or such part of Poland as wanted to be 
free from present sovereignties. The 
President has also intimated that an 
undefended waterway between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean 
might be the solution of the question 
of the Dardanelles. As the present 
Russian Government appears to have 
discarded the long-existing ambition 
of previous Russian Governments to 
control Constantinople and its water- 
way, it is possible that the Allies, 
released from their first agreement 
with Russia, may find in this suggestion 
a solution of this vexed question. The 
adoption of the Enos-Midia line as the 
northern boundary of Turkey would 
eliminate that country from the Bal- 
kan tangle to the advantage of all 
concerned and in the interests of the 
future peace of the world. 

The great business of the moment in 
America is to get on with the war, 
and there is a little or no discussion 
as to the political situation that will 
result with the coming of peace. It is 
recognized that most of the peace 
talk comes from Germany and that 
it reveals a frame of mind fatal to all 
chance of a cessation of hostilities in 
the near future. The clearness of 
vision shown by Americans through the 
medium of the Press or in public utter- 
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ances must be most disappointing to 
the German Government, so long 
educated by its representatives abroad 
to look upon America as a country 
inhabited by a provincial people who 
knew nothing of the affairs of the 
world as a whole. The prompt and 
accurate judgment shown by the 
average American citizen in his valua- 
tion of German utterance at this time 
is more or less remarkable when the 
vast German element in the population 
is taken into consideration, to say 
nothing of the expensive and adroitly 
conducted pro-German educational 
campaign that has been in progress in 
America for some years past. This 
campaign had by 1914, aided by the 
peace-loving and friendly nature of the 
American people, succeeded in bring- 
ing about excellent diplomatic, com- 
mercial, and social relations between 
the peoples of the two countries. 
From this point of view it was a legiti- 
mate expenditure of money and effort, 
but the edifice erected was destroyed 
at its foundations by the actions of the 
German Government beginning with 
the invasion of Belgium, and every- 
thing that has occurred since that 
time has been calculated to nullify 
the work of years preceding the war. 
The fabric of German-American 
friendship woven so carefully by skilful 
hands under favoring circumstances 
was not strong enough to stand the 
strain of the German manner of 
conducting war. The publicity work 
done after the war began undoubtedly 
assisted in delaying the entrance of 
America into the war, owing to the 
incredulity of the nation as to the real 
purpose of the German autocracy, 
but its value to Germany in the end 
is questionable, for a pent-up stream 
is more dangerous in its overflow than 
one running an unhindered course. 
Nowhere in the world is it better 
understood or more strongly believed 
that from the point of view of Ger- 
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many’s Own progress to power the war 
was a colossal error of judgment on the 
part of the German Government. It 
is perhaps well for the world that it 
came when it did, for if Germany had 
progressed and strengthened from 
1914 to 1924 as she did from 1904 to 
1914, even the bravery of the British 
and French troops would have been 
unequal to the task of checking so 
quickly the tide of Prussianism let 
loose to overrun the world. 

In 1914 German foreign trade ex- 
ceeded that of the United States, and 
was of much more profitable character. 
England was the only country ahead 
of Germany, and the latter- was 
gaining on her rival at the rate of 
about 15 per cent a year. The German 
military, naval, and air services were 
being rapidly expanded, and but a few 
more years were needed to render the 
mailed fist far stronger than it was in 
1914. Other nations were begrudging 
the expense of armament and holding 
back wherever possible. Germany 
was going ahead eagerly and joyfully, 
however, with a definite and fell pur- 
pose in view. Her statesmen under- 
estimated the resisting power of others, 
over-estimated their own state of 
preparedness or else were pushed on to 
action by forces from within the nation 
of which no true analysis has been 
made or can be until the situation at 
the beginning of the war can be stud- 
ied in the calmer light of peaceful 
retrospective. 

They precipitated a world catas- 
trophe before they were strong enough 
to turn it to their own complete ad- 
vantage. It is possible that the day 
would never have come when Germany 
could have dictated her terms to the 
world, but had she waited ten years 
longer she would have, barring acci- 
dents, brought about a state of affairs 
with the possibilities of which the 
imagination can only play; it is bad 
enough as it is, and the bill of costs to 
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humanity for even Germany’s prema- 
ture effort to become the super- 
Power of the world will reach a stag- 
gering total of which the German 
people themselves will pay a heavy 
share. 

It is customary in Europe for people 
to look upon Americans as slightly 
informed on foreign affairs. This is 
only true as may concern the details 
of diplomatic and Court intrigue. 
Speaking generally, Americans know 
far more as to the geography, economics 
social conditions, and political sys- 
tems of foreign countries than the 
people of those countries know of 
such things as they are to be found in 
America. There are several reasons 
why this should be so. There are 
resident in America large numbers of 
people from every part of the world; 
more Americans travel far and wide 
than do the people of any other coun- 
try; a greater effort is made by the 
American Press and book-publishing 
world to feed the demand for knowl- 
edge of other lands and peoples than 
is noticeable elsewhere; the educa- 
tional system takes a wider scope in 
its effort to encompass knowledge for 
the young; and in no other country 
are there to be found so many highly- 
educated and intelligent foreigners 
preaching and teaching the cults of 
the lands from which they come. This 
first-hand information, coming as it 
does from every possible source, mostly 
reliable, is fused in the consuming 
fire of a vast and eager curiosity noticed 
of the American mind by all observers. 

At this moment Americans possess 
a wider vision of the field of battle 
than do the people of any country in 
Europe. There have been no restraints 
of censorship, there are. none now 
except over matters of which it would 
serve the enemy to know. The cen- 
sorship in Europe has been evaded 
every day in the year for the benefit 
of American readers. When the Ger- 
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mans were losing and when the Ger- 
mans were winning the Americans 
have been truly told, and a more 
accurate knowledge of actual condi- 
tions in Germany today is common 
knowledge in the United States than 
in England. It is only necessary to 
have read American publications since 
the war began to realize that these 
things are so. Americans in control of 
great business interests extending into 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Tur- 
key have until recently traveled freely 
between the United States and the 
Continent of Europe. They are men 
whose business it is to know and not to 
guess, for their success depends upon 
the extent and accuracy of their knowl- 
edge. These men have kept the 
Washington Government fully in- 
formed, and indirectly this informa- 
tion has at all times reached the 
American public without serious distor- 
tion. Columns of news are printed 
daily in the newspapers of the United 
States denied to the people of any 
other large country, especially to the 
belligerents of Europe. 

The Allies have nothing to fear 
from this widespread knowledge of 
European affairs; quite the contrary, 
for it means that the American people 

July, 1917. 
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joined hands with, the Allies and 
adopted a hostile attitude towards a 
nation with which relations had hither- 
to been of the best and from which 
America had within her own popula- 
tion millions of representatives, with 
their eyes open and their minds 
informed. The people of America 
had no illusions as to the condition 
of Germany when the two nations 
came to grips and they were in a posi- 
tion to realize fully the ;seriousness 
of the task to which they were about . 
to lend a helping hand. 

President Wilson in his appeal to 
Russia says that Germany is losing. 
It is the most authentic statement as 
yet given out as to the true status of 
the war, for he is in a position to know 
better than anyone outside of the 
German General Staff the true condi- 
tions within the German Empire at 
this time. Equally well-founded is his 
statement that Germany can only be 
finally beaten by a continued coalition 
of all the Powers against her each 
contributing their utmost. This is 
why no serious attention will be paid 
in America at this time to German 
suggestions of peace, and it is also the 
reason why America’s effort in the 
first three months of war isso creditable. 

James Davenport Whelpley. 
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The one remains, the many change and pass. 


“The Monarch and the Multitude.” 
Such was Disraeli’s lifelong aspiration. 
Throughout and with all his might he 
strove against every form of oligar- 
chy or despotism—however speciously 
veiled—that sought to part this natural 
alliance. He purposed a popular gov- 
ernment based on those national in- 
stitutions of a free country that 
express its character, empower its prog- 
ress, and ensure its order. He real- 
ized that, in the mouths of agitators, 


the “‘People’’ usually means some other 
people—the few who, as even Rousseau 
insisted, always govern the many; 
that Democracy, invaluable as an ele- 
ment limited like every element in the 
Constitution, is a fluid term for a varia- 
ble thing and is often twisted into a 
practice contradicting its professions; 
that it becomes disruptive and danger- 
ous when made the master; that, more- 
over, it is an abstraction with scant 
imaginative appeal and with tend- 
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encies counter to the special apti- 
tudes of nations which best further 
the common stock of the human fam- 
ily. He did not live to see—though he 
foresaw—its travesty as ‘“The Democ- 
racy” which means one class—and 
not the most enlightened—inflamed 
against the rest and even bent on over- 
whelming them. In playing with 
Democracy politicians have played 
with fire, and now shrink helpless before 
their own conflagration. Tribunes and 
agitators have a fleeting and often a 
fussy day, but Monarchy never dies, 
and a dignity that the monarchless are 
keen to appreciate surrounds the 
throne. Our Monarchy is no mere 
hereditary Republic. Those whom a 
feeling for comradeship disinclines to 
Kings do not perceive that a good 
King can be a comrade but that no 
comrade can be a King. 

The War is fast dispersing shams 
and shibboleths and bringing the primi- 
tive into relief. The moment is ripe 
for the restoration of Kingship to its 
due place in our commonwealth. The 
Empire has no doubts whatever about 
Monarchy and without it would break 
away. It is only a succession of politi- 
cal bores and busybodies that have 
long intrigued to turn it into a wax 
automaton. It is just because the King 
is above parties and the Crown be- 
yond caucus that politicians would 
nullify him and restrict his activities 
to ceremonies or pageants. He was 
to be a puppet danced on the wire- 
pullers’ wires. They would annex his 
prerogatives. 

The subject is certainly in the air. 
There was a time when the National 
Anthem was almost ignored in certain 
quarters. Now everywhere it re- 
awakens enthusiasm, and we have 
even a financial “Daily” publishing a 
précis of how the manceuverers have 
circumscribed the Crown. On _ the 
other hand, we have the ingenious 
Mr. Wells, an irrepressible prescriber 
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for the body politic, rashly rushing 
into print and prediction. Mr. Wells 
often speaks sense though as often not 
sensibly, and heis perpetually ‘‘finding”’ 
things that are as old as the floods, so 
that his discoveries sometimes prove 
to be merely his own desires divorced 
from experience. He is the platitu- 
dinarian of paradox, and of late he has 
been zealous indeed. First he writes 
to The Times advocating some vague 
sort of republican league with a side- 
glance at a figure-head monarchy. He 
quite forgets that Republicanism as 
such is as dead as the Utilitarians and 
that its youngest and most pushing 
child, our latter-day ‘ Democracy,” 
usurps its seat. He instances Athens. 
Surely he knows that Athens—a city 
small as Oxford—only managed her 
special Democracy through a system 
of slaves, that it soon bred tyranny in 
its most odious shape, that it proved 
incompatible with Empire and culmi- 
nated in collapse. And now he is 
hectoring Monarchy about’ those 
Teuton marriages from which it must 
be rejoicing to escape without Mr. 
Wells’ permission. He asserts that 
these German connections made for 
war. History hardly bears him out, 
for the cases chosen are of wars, rightly 
or wrongly avoided. And he must 
be aware that past democracies have 
been quite as autocratic as any 
monarchies and that, pace the “paci- 
fists,’ Democracy is always taking 
offense and standing on its rights. 
But when he comes to the present 
War of Nations he fairly astounds us. 
Germany openly, unblushingly pro- 
voked the War, but what invited the 
provocation? Was it cramped royalty 
or a servile Parliament, or the strong, 
sound, virile Nation? Or was it not 
rather the sole unfettered, rampant 
thing left, the socialistic “‘pacifist”’ 
Trade-Unions? Walworth Hall and 
the Hague Palace did it between 
them. Frequently forewarned, they 
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crassly, arrogantly, prevented us from 
being forearmed, and they were 
abetted by those who made their ac- 
count out of them—the wire-pullers 
whom “Democracy”’ has degraded from 
being statesmen into being politi- 
cians. Obstinately they declined any 
kind of discipline or _ self-sacrifice. 
Ignorantly they proclaimed that war 
was impossible while the courtiers of 
King Demos. like those of King 


Canute, sat on the shore and cried, . 


“Thus far and no farther.’”’ ““Democ- 
racy” vociferated that ‘Labor’ which 
meant not the hand-worker but his 
misguiders—was omniscient as well as 
omnipotent. It concentrated its ener- 
gies on political bullying and class- 
conflict. It insisted on diverting ours 
from the insurance of peace to wrangles 
about the distribution of capital. 
Wealth, not the commonwealth, was 
its aim. It made fetiches of its preju- 
dices and yet each of its idols has fallen 
as each of its forecasts has failed. It 
has been under a perpetual mistake, 
and reminds one of the character ‘““who 
had only one idea and that a wrong 
one.” Its “‘leaders’’ could not control 
it and the best of them have been 
manly enough to recant. And yet 
Mr. Wells takes Monarchy to task. 
He writes, it might be said, not wisely 
but too Wells. And he plays blind- 
man’s-buff with causes. He is always 
“finding” things and misnaming them. 
By the same token he tells us that at 
length, like Robespierre, he has ‘‘found” 
God—a God apparently of his own 
moods and attended by the trite old 
theory of dualism. “All about God,” 
by Mr. H. G. Wells! For such a real 
humorist as he is, he takes himself 
over-gravely, and he will forgive us for 
saying that the Sphinx still smiles. 
Tomorrow he may “‘find’’ that some 
new super-democracy is required and 
he will easily invent one to order. Let 
us be quite sure what ““Democracy”’ 
has come to mean. Is it syndicalism, 
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is it nationalism (as the War has 
forced it to be), or is it inveterately 
cosmopolitan with no country but its 
Unions, and no patriotism but their 
fiat? We are being assured that na- 
tionality is unchristian and that some 
Grand Hotel of the Globe Unlimited 
would be the surest preservative of 
peace. In effect it would pave the way 
for syndicalist anarchy and interne- 
cine wars of trade against trade. When 
will theorists discern that “The King- 
dom of God is within you’? And 
when will they learn that democratic 
France, for example, will never barter 
away her birthright of nationalism? 
All revolts against thrones have 
been against absolute, arbitrary or 
unnational Kings, and King Demos 
may find this out to his cost. The 
Crown stands for nationality and, 
under wise limitations, is the trustee 
of the people, linking the future with 
the past, moderating or modifying 
upheavals by the common sense of 
tradition. Our King too is the most 
human of institutions—the center of 
the home so dear to England, the 
focus of the Empire, the “fountain of 
honor,’ and a symbol of chivalry— 
that “cheap defense of nations.” 
What Milton assailed in  Kingship 
with his huge artillery of abuse was 
that it had turned arbitrary and 
bureaucratic, not that it was dynastic, 
and Cromwell himself tried to found a 
dynasty as an essential safeguard 
against the ambitions of cranks and 
fanatics. France turned republican 
just because both monarchy and 
aristocracy had claimed to be absolute 
and ceased to be national. And the 
New World founded its great Republic 
on similar grounds, with the result 
that its undynastic President has 
powers far fuller—and influence much 
less—than a constitutional King. In 
each case a centralizing bureaucracy 
has arisen which both nations originally 
abhorred, and in each case a senate 
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has proved helpless to check it. Nicara- 
gua alone, I believe, shares with us 


the distinction of our present one-' 


chamber system, but our House of 
Lords, so far from being vitally ex- 
tinguished, still shows itself more 
widely representative and truly in- 
dependent than our enchained House 
of Commons. 

Now, if we emulate Mr. Wells and 
in our turn set out to ‘find ” things, 
we find that ‘‘Democracy’”—‘‘as she 
is spoke’—so far from representing 
the million, is nothing but a dictator- 
ship working in secret and organized 
for disorganization. It claims to be 
unlimited. It grasps at supreme power. 
It dragoons Labor, threatens the 
community, and invalidates constitu- 
tional government, making itself indeed 
a sort of Committee of Unsafety. It 
exploits the wants that demand con- 
sidered and considerate remedies, and 
the worst of capitalists could not be 
greedier. In its eagerness to convert 
capital and authority into income and 
subservience it favors the colossal 
deadweight of prodigal bureaucrats: 
the “vested interests’? which it scathes 
are nothing to the vested influence 
that it promotes. And when, as of late, 
it comes to collide, not with Capital 
but with the rigid ‘State’ which it 
demands, the futility of the position is 
aggravated. The popularity of the 
Sovereign is far more democratic 
than the Sovereignty of the People, 
for it implies personality, permanence, 
sympathy, publicity. The King’s 
influence is quiet but pervasive. It 
appeals to all, and not only to circles 
and corners. The King embodies 
and unites the whole nation, and he 
rules by that service which ‘“‘is 
perfect freedom.” The ‘‘People,” 
on the other hand—the demagogue’s 
“‘People’—tends to spurn_ service; 
and so much do the demagogues love 
their victim that—as has been well 
said—with the People they would 
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share its last crust. Thus it happens 
that the Multitude—the real People— 
are made out to be an exempted and 
privileged caste to grind the rest of the 
community to powder, just as, in 
another sphere, the Prussian Military 
Caste is exempted and privileged for 
the same ends. When Labor-Socialists 
rightly denounce such tyranny, may 
we not rejoin “Thou art the man’’? 
For who now are the ‘“‘People’’ 
—in the political sense? There is but 
one auswer—the Trade Unions, once 
so honest and helpful, now above law 
and reason. The ‘‘People’’ is certainly 
not the worker who often does not 
know why he is commandeered to 
strike. Many of these Trade Unions 
are revolutionary leagues. They ter- 
rorize the masses—even while we are 
agonizing—by wasteful and paralyzing 
strikes, they persecute and preclude 
free labor, they tear up solemn con- 
tracts as so many “scraps of paper,”’ 
they sacrifice skilled toil to the un- 
skilled, they oppress workwomen, they 
manufacture the grievances which they 
use as bludgeons, they would compel 
the whole world to come in—to enter 
the narrow room which they sub- 
stitute for country. They deride 
initiative and independence: at the 
hour of supreme need they even raise 
the cry of starvation and ‘“‘profiteers’’ 
in districts where high wages—equally 
“‘profiteering’’—and wanton extrava- 
gance are notorious. What have 
such to do with the fine fellows from 
their midst who are fighting and 
bleeding for us all? Ask the Army 
what it thinks of such unions and 
their self-identification with the “Peo- 
ple.”” And ask it when it returns. If 
anyone wishes to realize the kind of 


’ evils inherent in unmitigated ‘‘Democ- 


racy,” let them read the remarkable 
book by Professor -Michels, recently 
translated from the Italian. 

Perhaps we have the ‘‘Democracy”’ 
we deserve, since it is obvious that 
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but for real evils neglected and an 
abdicated guidance by disinterested 
public spirit this sour leaven could 
never have been raised. Redress should 
come from statesmen whom King 
and People can trust, and in a House 
purified and nationally representative 
instead of the present mechanical 
court of registration. But what this 
pseudo-‘‘Democracy”’ clamors to exact 
is in fact the negation of any Govern- 
ment, for they will only acclaim Min- 
isters that yield to pressure: the 
squeezers govern the squeezed. Once 
the crowd wished statesmen to do and 
visualize their thinking for them: now 
the crowd is implored to give a lead. 
And yet our politicians have begun 
to assure us that our sons are dying 
for ‘‘Democracy”’ and that Democracy 
is Liberty. Heaven save the mark! 
Our sons are dying for the good old 
simple causes of King and Home and 
Country and Honor. Who would die 
for Mr. Smillie? 

If the King’s recent tour among 
munitioners were followed by alternat- 
ing holidays to overstrained and mis- 
led workers, more would be done to 
exorcise the strike spirit than by all the 
speeches and stratagems in the world. 
But Bureaucracy—which is ‘‘Democ- 
racy” in office—ecares for none of 
these things and continues its orgy of 
centralization. Soon, ‘‘Who will dis- 
obey London?” We are surfeiting on 
what Milton called ‘‘the wardship of 
an overseeing fist.’”’ ‘I hate,’’ he in- 
dignantly exclaimed, “I hate a pupil- 
teacher.”’ He might well lesson our new 
Puritans and the anemic idealogues, 
who perpetually parade as idealists. 

“Democracy” rules by rings, the 
King by the personality of his office, 
even when he is not gifted with in- 
dividual magnetism. He is an antidote 
to abstractions. For individuals we 
are born, and the psychology of a 
crowd is the worst canon possible. 
“‘Not this man, but Barabbas.”’ There 
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we have the new “Democracy” that 
dares to blazon Freedom on its banner. 


‘The King can effect more by visiting 


his people, by friendly converse in their 
homes, where the flame of loyalty still 
burns, than all the experiments and 
expedients of such as confuse and 
trouble the land. “The boldest 
measures are the safest,” and a royal 
progress through Ireland, a _ royal 
prince at the Castle are much to be 
desired. The Irish love romance, and 
none cheered the King lately at 
Liverpool more heartily than they did. 
Sentiment sways the world far more 
than argument, and I agree with Mr. 
Wellswhen he says that there is need 
for dramatic and forestalling imagina- 
tion. The psychological moment is 
everything. It would have been better 
if the royal Food Proclamation issued 
by the King in Council had been 
couched in his own stirring words 
instead of in the verbiage of his great- 
great-grandfather. 

I mentioned Mr. Smillie, the presi- 
dent of the Miners’ Federation, and 
the other day I turned from a most 
ill-judged speech of his invoking the 
Russian Revolution to an early essay 
by that great leader and thinker, 
General Smuts. Personal influence, he 
wrote, is the main factor in life and in 
religion. Is the creed of ‘“Democracy”’ 
a denial of reverence and obedience? 
If os, heaven help England, for history 
will have warned us in vain. 

Surely the time has come for a 
revival of those kingiy powers which 
have long been unconstitutionally 
curtailed, for the partnership of true 
Monarchy and Democracy in “a new 
world” of content and conciliation. 
A despot thou and yet thy people free, 
And by the heart, not hand enslaving 

us. 

Influence is inspiration when it 
works with the fair play of free public 
opinion. It is simply wicked to decry 
Kingship because of its abuses in other 
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countries, or to inveigh against Capital 
per se on the plea of a spurious ‘‘equal- 
ity’ —that physical equality which, if 
we reflect, necessitates unlimited em- 
ployment. Equality of opportunity 
should in every way be extended. That 
it exists here far more than anywhere 
is shown by the example of our present 
Prime Minister. 

In 1812, the year when Napoleon 
enlisted America, Canning, protesting 
against the notion of us as a ‘Crowned 
Republic,” relied on the “vigor of the 
Crown” in association with ‘‘the 
body of the People.” After the Reform 
Bill had turned a Whig into a Liberal 
oligarchy, the young Disraeli main- 
tained that ‘The Monarchy of the 
Tories is more democratic than the 
Republic of the Whigs.’’ And in the 
year of Queen Victoria’s accession Peel 
thus addressed Croker: 


The theory of the Constitution is 
that the King has no will except in the 
choice of his ministers. . . . But this, 
like a thousand other theories, is at 
variance with the fact. The personal 
character of the Sovereign ... has 
an immense political effect. . . . His 
influence, though dormant and unseen, 
may be very powerful. ...A King, 
after a reign of ten years, ought to 
Know much more of the machine of 
government than any other man in the 
country. The knowledge that the 
King holds firmly a certain opinion, 
and wi!! abide by it, prevents in many 
cases an opposite opinion being offered 
him. The personal character of a 
really constitutional King . . . is prac- 
tically so much ballast, keeping the 
vessel of State steady in her course, 
countervailing the levity of popular 
ministers forced by oratory into pub- 
lie councils, the blasts of demo- 
cratic passions, the ground-swell of 
public discontent and “the igno- 
rant impatience for the relaxation of 
taxation. .. .” 


Thirty-five years later, after many 
changes, Disraeli amplified and re- 
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illustrated this text in a remarkable 
speech, adding other functions of 
Monarchy and dwelling on the Sov- 
ereign’s appeal to the Home; while 
he answered the utilitarian Radicals, 
who emphasized cost, by proving 
statistically that our Monarchy is 
much cheaper than any republic. 
Since then—and greatly through Dis- 
raeli—the King has become the Mem- 
ber for the Empire. He is Emperor 
of India, and India will never recog- 
nize any center of allegiance but 
Kingship. Since then, too, Radicalism 
has ended and Democracy is always 
donning the red cap. ‘Thunder on! 
Stride on, Democracy, with. vengeful 
stroke,”’ shouts Whitman; but he does 
not show down what steep place and 
into what sea of anarchy that stride 
may lead it. Both Bolingbroke and 
Burke insist in convincing passages 
that every democratic element must 
be built upon a monarchy, and not a 
nominal monarchy, if safety is to be 
secured. 

How then can actual Monarchy be 
restored? I have touched on influence 
and the appeal that Monarchy makes 
to the heart, the hearth, and the 
imagination. Mr. Gladstone, in two 
essays, has shown how many prerog- 
atives—or constitutional faculties of 
independent expression—still survive 
outside that choice of Ministers that 
undoubtedly exists. The King has 
his consultative power, and he can 
not only share the deliberations of his 
Government but summon advisers 
and even advise. He has the pre- 
rogative of referring a decision to his 
people by dissolution—a prerogative 
doubly needful since the House of 
Lords has been crippled. And again, 
whenever a Ministry is changed, ‘‘the 
whole power of the State periodically 
returns into the Royal hands.’ He 
appoints Royal Commissions—a most 
salutary initiative, and he has the 
minor prerogative of the Royal War- 
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rant. Nor is the right to dismiss 
Ministers, should he deem it necessary, 
extinct. And he has still the prerog- 
ative of peace and war. But apart 
from prerogative he has two great 
rights which have steadily been in- 
vaded. The first of them is most im- 
portant. He appoints Privy Coun- 
cilors outside those who receive the 
honor ex officio. I think that the 
Privy Council should be enlarged and 
actualized. The King should have the 
advantage of consulting the most 
tried, the most able and experienced, 
the most responsible and independent 
of public men who are not political, 
and these.should comprise the best 
from all parts of the Empire. The 
King is also of course the fountain of 
honor. He should be the real and not 
the nominal dispenser of theserewards. 
And, further, the old right of the sub- 
ject to petition the Sovereign in person 
should be renewed 

One more consideration. I am con- 
vinced that an absolutely representa- 


tive House of Commons is a necessary 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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prelude to operative Kingship. The 
King can be intimidated by politicians 
who work by Caucus and a strangely 
altered Cabinet which is often unled 
and uncontrolled. In theory, Ministers 
are responsible both to their King and 
country. In practice they are becoming 
more and more unchecked. Parliament, 
too, is fast ceasing to wield control. 
Each element of our Constitution 
has been disordered. The King re- 
mains, and our house must be set in 
order. The People—‘the Nation’’— 
want their King: the Multitude love to 
see him and to feel that he is with and 
for them. To use a vulgar phrase, they 
“want a King for their money.”’ This 
or that Minister may try to deter 
him by reading their own recent habits 
into the Constitution as established, 
or by exaggerating—even inventing-— 
dangers. Statesmen will arise who are 
not the mere mouthpiece of oppressive 
organizations. The King stands above 
and beyond party—his party is his 
Kingdom. The Monarch and the 
Multitude will come together. 
Walter Sichel. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Ingleby was a constant visitor 
to the little house in Dale Road. He 
was one of those invaluable bachelors 
who can be invited to balance a single 
lady. He was always ready to be 
agreeable, and he could talk a little 
on most subjects. 

His occupation fitted him well. He 
was librarian to an old library called 
the Herbert, after its founder Sir 
Ralph Herbert. Here he spent his 
days in a dim world that smelled of old 
leather and parchment. Sometimes he 
gave lectures on rare manuscripts and 
woodcuts, or on his favorite topic the 
Caroline period. 


There were times when Mr. Ingleby 
had to recall himself from the Caroline 
period with an effort. It surprised him 
a little at these times to find that 
Queen Victoria was on the throne. 
His intimates in this old world were 
George Herbert, Nicholas Ferrar, the 
Colletts, Dr. Donne, Mr. Spink, 
Bishop Cosin, and other grave and 
witty gentlemen. 

The secret of Mr. Ingleby’s affection 
for the Travis household was a subtle 
one. There seemed nothing to account 
for this taste, but he was a man of 
many friends. When doors were shut 
to others in times of sickness and sor- 
row, Mr. Ingleby was usually admitted. 
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“Tt is only Mr. Ingleby,’’ was some- 
times the explanation; or again it was 
the statement, ‘“‘Ingleby’s a queer 
fellow but he never gets on one’s 
nerves.” 

To Mark Travis the queerness of 
Mr. Ingleby was always apparent. 

“He just suits Christina,’’ he ex- 
plained genially. It never occurred 
to him to grudge Christina this 
friendship. No one ever thought of 
Mr. Ingleby as a possible lover; he 
was essentially a looker-on. One ex- 
pected of him attention and sym- 
pathy but no definite act of self- 
assertion. 

He became to the Travis household 
a Sunday friend. A creak of the gate, 
a step on the path and a certain dis- 
creet rat-tat meant Mr. Ingleby. 
He was an essential part of Sunday 
afternoon. Sometimes he shared the 
quiet walk “towards the country,” 
sometimes he accompanied his friends 
to church. Later he shared their 
supper, sat with them for an hour and 
then went home. So he became part 
of the order of things. It was Christina 
who apprehended in him some quality 
foreign to her brothers, husband and 
father. By these the quality was 
recognized and described as ‘‘queerness”’ 
or oddity. Christina valued it. 

One of the manifestations of oddity 
was shown by a marked attention to 
music. Mr. Ingleby was not stirred 
to conversational effort by music, 
nor did he show a wild desire to per- 
form himself; he did that rare thing 
for an Englishman—he listened. 

. Christina played the piano on 
Sunday evening after supper; Mr. 
Ingleby chose the music. 

“We must have Chopin,’”’ he would 
say, “‘but he leaves me discontented. 
He makes me want I know not what. 
We must finish with the older men 
who have tasted the satisfaction of 
Heaven.”’ 


He liked Fugues. “It is such fun to 
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hear the theme scampering up and 
downstairs with the musician at his 
heels,’”’ he declared. 

‘When I was a child,” said Mark 
from the sofa where he always lay on 
Sunday evening, ‘‘we only played and 
sang hymns on Sunday. We chose a 
favorite apiece. All those old customs 
are dying out.” 

Mr. Ingleby nodded. 

“They are, I believe; the decay of 
the British Sunday is the decay of 
Great Britain. But meanwhile Bach 
is most Sunday-like. So go on please, 
Mrs. Travis.” 

Mark, lying on the sofa with a 
handkerchief over his face, would 
ponder vaguely and then fall asleep. 
He had been oppressed by a stern 
old Evangelical mother. Her severity 


had made him resolve that his own 
children should never suffer the like. 
Yet he conceived of no other religion. 
His mother was religious, and his mind 
had been formed in her mould. Evan- 
gelical ways appealed to him. They 


had an obvious merit of simplicity. 
Consideration of history, antiquity 
and philosophy were alien to him. 

“Isn’t the Bible enough for any- 
one?” he would ask; ‘‘where would the 
Church be without the Bible?’ 

He knew that some people were 
High Church. As a class he dis- 
approved of them, but although Mr. 
Ingleby belonged to this party he 
respected his opinions. 

When the piano was closed Christina 
and Mr. Ingleby talked. Sometimes 
Mark listened, awed a little by their 
knowledge and ideas, but generally he 
slept. 

“The only good thing I do in the 
week,’’ Mr. Ingleby would say, ‘“‘is to 
soothe one good Christian to sleep.’’ 

Christina, always shy of self-ex- 
pression before her masculine relations, 
welcomed these discussions when Mark 
was asleep. The knowledge of the 
change in her life made her serious 
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and thoughtful. She yearned vaguely 
for a consolation beyond that given 
to her by the doctor, her mother, or 
the soothing pages of Dr. Chevasse. 
She wanted some one to say, ‘‘Suppose 
you do die, what matter? Let us face 
it.” 

Often during the autumn days she 
had looked at the world as one who 
may be saying farewell. She might 
not again see the trees grow bare, the 
beauty of the purple distance against 
the sky, the shining of crimson under- 
growth, the warm hues of umber and 
sienna branches glowing in a shaft 
of sunlight, rich ploughed land, green 
fields, dark copses against the blue- 
gray banks of raincloud. It might be 
but for a few months that she would 
see the gay business of the market- 
place, the sunny pavements, the 


varied wonders of the shops, roofs and 
spires against a blue sky. Seen from 
this wistful attitude of farewell there 
was a kindliness and gaiety in the 


town that in health she _ scarcely 
noticed; there was a delicacy and 
loveliness in the wintry landscape 
that filled her with a loving regret. 

In another year she might be, if she 
retained her identity, an incorporeal 
being in some sphere beyond human 
apprehension. She could look at life 
as a ghost might look. These things 
she kept entirely to herself. It did not 
occur to her to mention them, even 
to kind Theresa, or to Mrs. Brown, 
who was so sympathetic about her 
physical discomforts. But she longed 
now to talk of God, of those things 
beyond this life. She wanted neither 
distraction nor boisterous optimism, 
but comprehension of her mood. She 
liked to turn the talk towards religious 
questions, but did it shyly. She had 
some innate feeling that to talk of 
religion was fanciful, tiresome, or even 
sentimental. Her brothers had always 
discountenanced the habit, falling into 
blank disinterest when the subject arose. 
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Sometimes it was Mark who started 
the discussion. Pulling the hand- 
kerchief a little aside from his face 
he said abruptly one Sunday evening: 

“More of these ritual troubles in the 
paper, Ingleby.” 

‘So I see.”’ 

Mark grunted. 

“T can’t see what the clergy want 
with vestments. Where’s the use of all 
this mummery?—our fathers didn’t 
have it.” 

“Not our immediate fathers—but 
our forefathers. And why should we 
expect the Church to do without 
symbolism and the ritual common, in 
other forms, to every national service? 
Your Protestant doesn’t cry out at the 
ceremony of the law-courts. He 
doesn’t call the judge a mummer or an 
old woman because he wears gowns 
and wig. He doesn’t condemn the 
ritual of the black cap, nor does he 
object to the complicated ritual of the 
army and the navy, where every but- 
ton, epaulette and stripe is a matter of 
strict rule. Why! our national services 
are a perfect network of symbolism, 
consecrated by the ages! How is it 
that the same old system applied to 
the Church causes an outery?”’ 

“T can’t argue,’ said Mark under 
the handkerchief. ‘‘What my fathers 
did should do for me; I can’t see the 
use of all these new customs.” 

Mr. Ingleby smiled. 

“Tf your forefathers had been as 
conservative there would have been no 
Reformation, Travis.”’ 

Mark was silent for a moment. 

“Well, they went back to Bible 
days. But anyway, Ingleby, England 
is a sensible country; it’ll stick by its 
Protestant heritage.’ 

Christina, who was sitting in a low 
chair by the fire, spoke quickly and 
softly. 

“Of course,” she said, “I’ve been 
brought up to think everything High 
Chureh quite mistaken, quite foreign 
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and disloyal, but I can see the charm 
of it—the lights, the vestments, the 
incense. Yes, something in me re- 
sponds to all that—it makes Church 
so much more interesting.” 

“Yes, women do like those things. 
There’s the danger,”” Mark murmured 
under his handkerchief. 

Mr. Ingleby sighed quickly and 
checked himself. ‘‘Lights and vest- 
ments and incense are only symbols. 
They hardly count at all. Without the 


spiritual structure of a Catholic life. 


they are nothing, indeed they’re not 
the point at all. Incense is a useful 
disinfectant, and shows the Church’s 
care for our bodies.” 

“One does want something more 
sometimes,’ Christina said, ‘‘some- 
thing to make it more real. Mark and 
I always go to church on Sunday 
mornings, and to Communion on 
the first Sunday. I don’t know what 
more I do want. We have good music, 
there’s even a surpliced choir, and the 


sermons are good. I don’t know what 
it is that seems to leave one cold.” 
Mr. Ingleby looked at the girl’s 
face, half shy, half eager in expression, 
and he saw there the ordinary human 
need of an everyday faith. 
“T think,” he said gently, “that 


human nature needs the Catholic 
faith. With all its limitations and 
lapses and divisions, nothing but the 
Catholic Church can so well satisfy 
the desire of the soul. For the Catholic 
faith is the Incarnation—the Incarna- 
tion applied to our daily life.’’ 

He paused, looking at the fire, afraid, 
Christina saw, to go on. 

“T wish you’d talk about it,’’ she 
said. It was to her strange and at- 
tractive that a man could talk easily of 
God. 

“Well, it is just this. A. Church 
that does not realize its own Catholicity 
never satisfies its children. I take it 
that the Church is God’s response to 
man’s need. Where the Church in a 
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parish is set apart from the joys and 
sorrows and interests of week-day 
life, it is losing Catholicity. Our 
Lord went to the wedding, the funeral, 
the Synagogue, the feast. The Church 
of His founding is divinely human. 
It answers the need of king and clown, 
of wise man and beggar, of child 
and sage. This Sunday religion, with 
all the color and light and joy squeezed 
out of it, can only satisfy the few.” 
Mark breathed tranquilly under 
the handkerchief. Mr. Ingleby’s 
quiet voice had soothed him to sleep. 
“But people don’t care . . . at least 


‘not in these days,” said Christina 


vaguely; “they don’t give up their 
lives to it as they used to do.”* 

“Exactly! With the monastic orders 
we gave up our spiritual army, and for 
missions we depend on volunteers. 
Now that religious orders and missions 
are reviving among us, there is a proof 
that we have a faith worth sacrifice. 
Believe me, Mrs. Travis, people won’t 
believe in a faith that expects no 
sacrifice, that asks no disagreeable 
tasks of us. A Church without rules, 
without fasts, without religious orders, 
will get no loyalty even from the selfish 
and easy-going, for deep in our hearts 
we believe in self-denial, in quixotic 
self-immolation, we believe in risking 
all for an ideal. And the best of all 
faiths is that which demands the most 
of us.” 

Christina clasped her hands together. 
There was something about Mr. 
Ingleby that appealed to her, some- 
thing gallant and a little old-world. 
“A queer old cock,”” Edmund had said 
with wonder in his voice. 

“Men don’t generally care about 
those things,’’ she said; “‘at home we 
never talk about them. Papa doesn’t 
like arguments, and he disapproves 
of anything High Church.”’ 

Mr. Ingleby smiled. 

‘Ah, well, you know I’m a dreamer,” 
he said; ‘‘my period is the Caroline. 
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There were great Catholic gentlemen 
in those days—it didn’t seem strange 
to people then that a man should 
love his God, his Chureh and his 
country. With all his failures King 
Charles stands out as a Christian 
gentleman. And ah! the great men of 
that day—Lord Derby, George Her- 
‘bert—so many of them there were— 
Churchmen unashamed. What hap- 
pened to the Church afterwards? The 
Reformers had gone too far, they had 
done more than prune the Church’s 
tree, they had pollarded it. Then the 
Puritans and, worse than all, the 
Hanoverian days—they tried to drain 
the life out of it. But the life is there, 
it is stirring. God knows what we 
shall see!’’ 

Mr. Ingleby’s face was rapt; it was 
the face of a visionary. 

“Who knows... who knows, a 
united Catholic Church—and then 
the whole world won for Christ!” 

“T suppose that’s impossible,” said 
Christina. 

Mark awoke with a snort. 

‘“‘What’s impossible, dear?’’ he asked. 

He sat up with roughened hair and 
bewildered eyes. 

“T believe I dropped asleep just 
now,” he remarked; ‘‘you two having 
an argument, eh? It’s wonderful to 
me how you sort your ideas and find 
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(To be continued.) 









the words. I never can talk. Figures 
—that’s all I’m fit for. You going, 
Ingleby? Ten o’clock—good gracious! 
The same eternal old week-day round 
to begin again.” 

Mark scrambled to his feet and 
stretched before he let Mr. Ingleby 
out at the front door. Then he fastened 
bolts and chains and began to extin- 
guish the lights. ‘‘Still, I don’t agree 
with him,’’ he said firmly. 

Christina, yawning, stood on the 
stairs. 

‘‘What about?” she asked. 

“Ritual and all that. I shouldn’t 
like you to take it up. A lot of women 
do because they’ve nothing else to do, 
and it leads you don’t know where. 
They’d be making you confess before 
you knew where you were.” 

“But, Mark, it mightn’t hurt me if I 
did.” 

Mark followed his wife to their 
bedroom before he spoke. 

“Very bad habit it would be; 
morbid I eall it.” 

Christina pulled out her hairpins. 

“Suppose Mr. Ingleby isall right and 


we’re all wrong,” she suggested. ‘‘I 
suppose we are wrong sometimes, or 
we might be.” 


Mark was undoing his collar. 
“T never do think like that,’’ he 
said simply, “it only confuses me.”’ 





“We cannot get into a mix-up of this 
sort,’ writes Frederick Oliver in his 
“Ordeal by Battle,” .“‘without calling 
new parties into existence. When men 
are thrown into the crucible of such 
a war as this, the true ore will tend to 
run together, the dross to cake upon the 
surface. No matter to what parties 
men may have originally owed al- 
legiance, the men who are in earnest 
and who see realities cannot but come 
together. Maybe for several centuries 
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the old political distinctions will per- 
sist, like other picturesque survivals 
of ancient customs. But Liberal and 
Conservative, Radical and Tory, have 
ceased to be for the present real 
divisions. They had recently become 
highly artificial and confusing, and 
now they are gone, it is to be hoped, 
forever.”’ 


The translation of these words in- 
to their religious equivalent is obvi- 
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ous and inevitable. When Christian 
Churches are thrown together into 
the crucible of such a time as this, 
there must bea melting of old differences 
and a fusion of new interests. Doubt- 
less the existing denominational dis- 
tinetions will persist as interesting 
survivals of ancient church history. 
But most of these differences, which 
for some time have been highly arti- 
ficial and confusing, are losing their 
meaning and slipping into the past. 
George Tyrrell once said that he saw 
no reason to strain at the gnat of 
Romanism after he had swallowed the 
camel of Christianity. Our present 
situation is much like his. A man 
ought to find little difficulty with the 
comparatively negligible theological 
differences between our many de- 
nominations once he has accomplished 
the preliminary feat of accepting as 
valid for his own life the simple 
premises of Christianity as they are 
found in the life and teaching of Jesus. 

For whatever else the war may have 
done, it has shifted the whole center 
of our religious thinking from the 
speculative and critical problems of 
our religion to its practical problems. 
Whereas formerly we were wrapped 
up in our efforts to define the Inspira- 
tion of the Bible, to discover what 
happened at the Resurrection, to 
decide how far the miracles can be 
squared with modern science, to 
propose some new psychological doc- 
trine of the divinity of Jesus, now we 
have laid these considerations to one 
side and are wrestling with such 
questions as these:—‘‘Precisely what 
did Jesus mean when He said we are 
not to resist evil, but are to overcome 
evil with good; that we are to go out 
of our way in advance to be reconciled 
with our brother, and are to love our 
enemies; and how do these injunctions 
relate themselves to the particular 
problems with which we are today 
confronted?”’ 
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Indeed, seen in the perspective of 
this new time, the world of our former 
theological and ecclesiastical interests 
seems remote and even trivial. There 
is a resolute word of Jesus as He set 
His face to go to Jerusalem which 
rings in our ears with new imperious- 
ness, ‘‘Let the dead bury their dead; 
go thou and preach the Kingdom of 
God.” The times seem to challenge 
us to have the stern courage to leave 
behind us the relatively dead theologi- 
cal problems of yesterday and face 
these other problems, not of specu- 
lative dogma, but of applied Chris- 
tianity which the day lays so heavily 
upon us. And, as a matter of fact, 
we begin to suspect that in our former 
effort to achieve a revival of Christian 
piety by way of a new theology, we 
were approaching our task in the 
wrong directjon. For in that classic 
manual of faith, the fourth gospel, 
it is specified not that those who have 
an adequate theology shall attain the 
life, but that those who do the will 
shall know the doctrine. It seems 
fairly clear that any valid ‘new 
theology” which we achieve must be 
reached by way of some fresh prelimi- 
nary discipline in experimental Chris- 
tianity. Theology is always a con- 
clusion and never a premise, and it 
seems to be the premises of Chris- 
tianity that are most in question 
today. 

The area of religious thought where 
there is room for keen controversy 
today is comparatively narrow. The 
actual storm center would seem to be 
the Teaching of Jesus Himself, and, 
in particular, the Sermon on the 
Mount. There is a certain irony in 
this situation which gives to our 
present dilemma added interest. For 
liberal Christianity a half-century 
ago saw that it could not hold the too- 
ambitious theological outposts of tra- 
ditional dogma against the advance 
of modern science, and so began to 
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sound a retreat. Colenso retreated 
from the Book of Genesis and gave it 
over to the geologists. From all 
quarters men began to fall back upon 
the simple gospel teaching of Jesus 
as being the central essence of Chris- 
tianity. The defenders of the faith 
took it for granted that when they 
had taken their stand upon this high 
and restricted ground they had for- 
tified themselves in an impregnable 
position. As late as 1868 Charles 
Kingsley could say, ‘“‘So far, none of 
her enemies have objected to the 
Christian ethic.” 

But since then the situation has 
been materially altered. There have 
been Philistine fightings without, and 
now there are disconcerting fears 
within. Ten years ago a radical Ox- 
ford don wrote, ‘‘The last few years 
have seen a kind of collapse of Chris- 
tianity. I mean that there exists today 
an enormous and ever-increasing num- 
ber of persons whom Christianity 
ethically fails to satisfy. The difficulty 
which young men have today in accept- 
ing Christianity is not intellectual 
but moral. I speak that which I 
know.”’ Words like these seem almost 
prophetic. For this fortress of the 
primitive gospel, this citadel of the 
Sermon on the Mount, so far from 
being an inviolable theological Zion 
is, as we have since learned, a tre- 
mendously difficult position to hold 
against the onslaught of brutal facts. 
And many hard-pressed disciples of 
Jesus are now looking anxiously around 
for some way of effecting a dignified 
and strategic retreat from those be- 
leaguered chapters in: the Gospel of 
Matthew. On the other hand, all 
sorts of unexpected recruits are mak- 
ing their appearance and offering 
their services to fight the thing out 
on just these grounds. It is somewhat 
of a surprise to find Mr. Bernard 
Shaw proffering himself as a defender 
of the faith, yet it is in just that réle 
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that he presents himself to us in his 
amazing Tract for the Times, ‘“An- 
drocles and the Lion.”” ‘Why not 
give Christianity a trial?’’ he asks in 
the preface to his strange, double- 
barreled play. ‘‘The question seems a 
hopeless one after about 2,000 years 
of resolute adherence to the old cry, 
‘Not this man, but Barabbas.’ Yet 
it is beginning to look as if Barabbas 
was a failure in spite of his strong 
right hand, his victories, his empires, 
his millions of money. ‘This man’ 
has not been a failure yet, for nobody 
has ever been sane enough to try his 
way. The moneyed, respectable, cap- 
able world has been steadily anti- 
Christian and Barabbasque since the 
crucifixion; and the specific doctrine 
of Jesus has not in all that time been 
put into political or general social 
practice. I am no more a Christian 
than Pilate was, or you, gentle reader; 
and yet I am ready to admit that after 
contemplating the world and human 
nature for nearly sixty years, I see no 
way out of the world’s misery but the 
way which would have been found by 
Christ’s will if He had undertaken the 
work of a modern practical statesman.”’ 

The one really vital distinction 
between Christians today is the dis- 
tinction which instantly appears the 
moment you apply the drastic acid 
test of the undiluted words of Jesus. 
For whenever the simple gospel state- 
ments of Jesus about the method of the 
religious life are presented to any 
company of modern Christians you get 
a double reaction, half reacting toward 
those statements and half reacting 
away from them. Neither reaction 
has clearly defined itself as yet. The 
people who want to take Jesus at His 
word do not see their way through, 
and the people who cannot take Him 
at His word have nothing better to 
offer. Neither of those very char- 
acteristic modern reactions has been 
thought through to its consequences; 
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but, neverthe'ess, they both exist, 
and they constitute for the time being 
the one really important difference 
between us. 

Half of us when we re-read for the 
hundredth time the Sermon on the 
Mount, bow our heads in humility and 
say ‘“‘Yes,’”’ and the other half of us 
shake our heads in perplexity and say 
“Yes, but——’’ and that last qualifica- 
tion means far more than the pre- 
liminary affirmation. Half of us feel 
the tremendous hopefulness, the para- 
doxical wisdom of Jesus’ way of dealing 
with life’s problems, and the other half 
of us feel with equal depth the tragic 
hopelessness, the plain folly of taking 
these baffling words of Jesus at their 
face value. I venture to think that this 
schism already apparent in every 
company must eventually mean some 
new wholesale realignment of religious 
loyalties. Whatever meaning the words 
‘“theresy’’ and ‘‘orthodoxy”” may come 
to have in the new day will be 
very largely determined by the solu- 
tion of these latest problems. And 
the strange significance of this new 
distinction is this, that it is not a 
distinction between church and church, 
but is a rift that runs across all 
churches dividing each congregation 
and each denomination into these 
two more or less clearly-marked groups. 
For the present we have not found it 
possible to see eye to eye. Our re- 
actions to the time, and to the pre- 
scribed remedy for the time in the 
gospel of Jesus, are so different that 
we find it very hard to understand one 
another. And yet it is, surely, a 
hopeful sign that wherever Christians 
meet and talk this is the one subject 
in their minds and on their lips. It is 
at least a pledge of the fact that we 
are not content to fiddle old theological 
tunes while Rome burns. 

The case against the literal reading 
of the gospels is so strong that it needs 
no “‘apologia”’ here. The whole crushing 
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burden of fact, the heavy and the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible 
time is on that side. There is every- 
thing to be said for ‘inching along’’ 
toward the Kingdom of Heaven pretty 
much as we have been doing, for 
taking the little you can get when 
obviously you can’t get all. And yet 
this natural, almost inevitable reaction 
away from the plain teaching of 
Jesus as it stands, does not carry with 
it any real promise that Christianity 
will do more in the future than it has 
done in the past to keep the world out 
of sin and misery. We are all of us 
wallowing in a slough of despond, from 
which we see no clear way of escape. 
And the best that we can do is to share 
with one another our initial impres- 
sions of our situation, and of the 
proposed means of escape from our 
extremity. 

All I wish, therefore, is to record 
two or three personal impressions 
which are becoming more and more 
deeply rooted as these days go on. A 
first impression is this, that we ought 
to look twice at the very familiar 
current theory that the gospel of 
Jesus is binding upon individuals 
but is not applicable to groups of 
men in wide relationships. This is a 
very common position today. Jesus’s 
teaching is meant to work in private 
life, it cannot be worked in the world 
of international relationships. It is 
worth while suggesting that this 
general point of view is a strange 
recurrence in our modern world of the 
impulse to monasticism, bred today of 
just the same mood which prompted 
it yesterday, the sense of defeat and 
the suspicion that Christianity never 
can overcome the world. Those who 
tell us today that Christianity cannot 
be applied to international politics, are 
simply the lineal successors of those 
first hermits who left Alexandria and 
went out into the deserts of Egypt. 
St. Simeon Stylites has been for 
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centuries an object of our manly 
Protestant contempt. But the top of 
his lonely column has been getting 
very crowded of late with a rapidly 
increasing number of pillar saints 
from the modern world. Unless we 
are willing to retract our condemnation 
of monasticism in its claim to be the 
essence of Christianity and return 
candidly to the hermit days and 
hermit ways of yesterday—unless we 
are prepared to defend the thesis that 
Jesus was essentially a monk—it will 
be very difficult for us to explain to 
ourselves and others just why Jesus’ 
program is a program for individuals 
but not for corporations. To renounce 
the dream that the kingdoms of this 
world ought to be the kingdoms of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is 
to surrender those kingdoms to Satan 
and retire into the wilderness of a 
purely private piety. 

In the second place, it must seem to 
the plain man that the very familiar 
business of translating the Sermon on 
the Mount into a somewhat less 
exacting requirement, and underwrit- 
ing it with a practically indefinite 
series of exceptions, promises ill for the 
future of the Church. We are accus- 
tomed to be told that it is not the 
letter of Christ’s teaching, but His 
spirit that is binding upon us; yet 
this vague ‘“‘spirit of Christ,’’ as it too 
often appears in our liberal Protestant 
interpretation, is something much less 
heroic and exacting and revolutionary 
than the original letter. When this 
distinction is ordinarily made, the 
spirit is supposed to be something 
larger and freer and finer than the 
letter. I think we have reason to sus- 
pect any spiritualizing of the Gospels 
which only succeeds in minimizing 
their letter to fit present facts. This 
that, today, we are accustomed to call 
the “‘spirit”’ of Christ’s words and life, 
like the spirit of German grammar, 
seems usually to find its actual ex- 
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pression, not in the ample principles 
at the head of the page, but in the 
wilderness of exceptions to the prin- 
ciple at the bottom of the page. As a 
simple matter of propagandism it does 
not promise well for our preaching of 
the gospel of Jesus that we must say 
to the world, ‘‘This is the plain letter 
of Jesus’s word; but note exceptions 
at the bottom of the page and further 
spiritual attenuation of his teaching 
in our voluminous appendix!”’ 
Furthermore, this business of under- 
writing the original sayings of Jesus 
with a long list of permissible ex- 
ceptions is due to the irresistible but 
insidious temptation to make Chris- 
tianity the umpire or referee of the 
game of civilization as it is now played. 
To conceive of Christianity as merely 
an umpire working with the existing 
rules is to lose sight of the original 
revolutionary nature of the gospel. 
There are a great many pressing con- 
temporary questions to which there is 
no clear Christian answer, simply 
because the premises upon which the 
questions rest are candidly un-Chris- 
tian. It is worth while remembering 
that Jesus himself, when confronted 
with concrete problems which had an 
irreligious premise, refused to attempt 
a religious answer. I see no reason to 
think that the disciple must improve 
upon the practice of his master. Jesus 
was far more concerned with in- 
augurating an actual revolution in 
the world than he was with assuming 
immediate dictatorship over the world 
as it now exists. When, therefore, the 
Christian is confronted with such 
questions as these, “What is the 
religious difference between a Gatling 
gun and an aerial bomb?” “State in 
the terms of a punitive expedition 
the bearing of the Sermon on the 
Mount upon the Mexican question,” 
or, “‘Deduce from the teaching of 
Jesus the size of standing Army and 
Navy which is compatible with love 
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of our enemies,” I think he may well 
follow the example of Jesus, and leave 
that sort of problem unanswered. 
For the effort to give a Christian 
answer to such questions as these 
commits the Christian in advance to 
the un-Christian ground on which the 
questions rest, and ties him up with 
things as they are. It is just because 
Christianity has been so tied up with 
things as they are, because the Church 
has been trying to referee the game 
of civilization as the world now plays 
it rather than to revolutionize the 
game, that we have landed where we 
now are. It is just because the ‘‘saints”’ 
have yielded to the seductive tempta- 
tion to become umpires of business 
and political transactions as they are 
now conducted, and have shirked the 
more radical task of being revolu- 
tionists that we are at present so far 
removed from the original mind of 
Christ. But what else does “‘conversion 
to Christianity”’ mean than an actual 
transvaluation of existing values and 
the discovery of an entirely unique 
and different method of approaching 
our human problems which distin- 
guishes the new man in Christ Jesus 
from the ‘old man’ whose major 
impulses are those that look, not to 
Galilee, but to Neanderthal. The 
gospel of Jesus was not advanced as a 
set of checks and balances to be 
applied directly to the natural man. 
It looks for nothing less drastic than 
an actual private and social revolution. 

Finally, it is no indictment of the 
position of those who find themselves 
groping blindly after the letter of 
Jesus’s teaching that they cannot give 
us in advance a categorical answer to 
all the objections which we can urge 
against them. Mark Rutherford says 
somewhere that it is no sign of any 
great profundity of mind to be able 
to ask questions no one can answer. 
Confessedly the advocates of the letter 
of the primitive and revolutionary 
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teaching of Jesus cannot furnish us 
with a chart of the untried way which 
they see ahead of them, or a map of 
the city of God upon earth which they 
believe lies at the far end of the road. 
The practical, hard-headed man cannot 
dismiss the Sermon on the Mount 
from serious consideration simply be- 
cause he does not know where it will 
take him. I suppose that his common- 
sense neighbors in Ur of the Chaldees - 
urged this consideration very strongly 
upon Abraham when he went out not 
knowing whither he went. But it is no 
indictment of Abraham that he had no 
map of the Promised Land, and that 
he did not know the way to get there 
until he had actually made the pil- 
grimage of faith. Indeed, this is just 
the quality in the man which com- 
mended him to his descendants and 
gave to him his prestige as the fore- 
father of all genuinely religious men. 
Nobody can prophesy in advance 
what would happen if we were to take 
Jesus at His word and put His program 
to the test. But that is not a serious 
indictment of the program. In his 
study of the life of Newman, James 
Anthony Froude says: “He told us 
what he believed to be true. He did 
not know where it would carry him. 
No one who has ever risen to any 
great height in this world has refused 
to move till he knows where he is 
going. He is impelled in each step 
which he takes by a force within 
himself. He satisfies himself only that 
the step is a right one, and leaves the 
rest to Providence.” That is the real 
spiritual weakness of our time. We 
are afraid to move till we know where 
we are going. We have lost sight of the 
venturesomeness of faith. We decorate 
the tombs of Abraham and Luther 
and the Pilgrim Fathers, men who 
literally went out not knowing whither 
they went, but we have not the courage 
to perpetuate their spirit and con- 
tinue their adventure. We must have 
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given us in advance a detailed descrip- 
tion of the steps by which we are to 
reach the blessed city and a map of the 
city itself with our private freehold 
there already specified. And that is 
just the thing we cannot have. It is 
not going to be very difficult to keep on 
going around in the old, familiar, 
vicious circle of civilization as it now 
is. It is very hard, indeed, for the 
individual to get out of that circle and 
move in a new orbit. But somebody 
has got to break away, somebody has 
got to break the spell of things as they 
now are, unless we are to go on in a 
cycle of increasing tragedies. If not 
Christianity, then some radical eco- 
nomic revolution, like Socialism or 
Syndicalism, will finally break the evil 
charm that seems to have settled on 
us all. Surely it was the presence or 
absence of this quality in the lives of 
his disciples that Jesus had in mind 
when He cried, as He looked forward 
into the unknown future, ‘‘When the 
Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth?” 

Let me conclude with a trenchant 
and suggestive paragraph which Tol- 
stoi quotes from Herzen: ‘“‘What will 
there be beyond the walls of the world 
we leave behind? Terror seizes us— 
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the void, expanse, freedom. . . . How 
can we go without knowing whither? 
How can we lose without seeing any 
acquisition? If Columbus had reflected 
thus he would never have weighed 
anchor. It is madness to sail the sea 
without knowing the way, to sail the 
sea no one has ever traversed before— 
to make for a country the existence 
of which is a question. But with this 
madness he discovered a new world. 
Of course, if the nations could move 
from one furnished apartment to 
another it would be easier; but, un- 
fortunately, there is no one to arrange 
the new quarters. In the future it is 
worse than on the sea—there is 
nothing; it will be what circumstances 
and men make it.” ‘ 
I dimly guess what Time in mists 
confounds, 
Yet ever and 
sounds 
From the hid battlements of eternity; 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, 
then 
Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly 
wash again, 
But not ere Him who summoneth I 
first have seen... 
His name I know and what His trumpet 
saith. 


anon a_ trumpet 


Willard L. Sperry. 





HENRY JAMES. 


In that preface to Rupert Brooke’s 
Letters from America, which was the 
last piece of work done by Henry 
James, he assures us that ‘‘the chances 
and changes, the personal history of 
any absolute genius, draw us to watch 
his adventure with curiosity and in- 
quiry, lead us on to win more of his 
secret, and borrow more of his experience 
(I mean, needless tosay, when we are at 
all critically minded).’’ It is under the 
protection of those words that I have 
put together these notes about one of 


the finest literary artists of our time, 
for they constitute in themselves a 
refutation of the theory that the only 
thing that should concern us about an 
artist is his accomplished work. The 
contention that the gifted fellow- 
creature through whose passion and 
perseverance we are brought into 
relation with a work of art should be 
for us nothing more than the crystal 
lens of our vision is met by the con- 
sideration that however fine the lens 
may be the light it transmits is not the 
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white blaze that came down from 
heaven. The ray emerges colored, 
and often highly colored, by the tem- 
perament it has passed through. It is 
by understanding the temperament 
that we may best understand what it 
has given us; and in no way is a man 
more temperamentally himself than 
in his relation to his chosen and 
cherished art and craft. 


I. 


It surely says much for the perma- 
nence of early impressions that if at 
any time I unexpectedly see or hear 
the name of Henry James I am aware 
at once of a certain unmistakable 
atmosphere. For though that name 
comes to me always trailing dense 
clouds of memories and associations, 
the immediately perceived atmosphere 
is not one that to my mature sense 
markedly characterized either himself 
or his work. It is compounded al- 
together of lightness and brightness 
and sunshine over open spaces, and I 
can account for it only by remembering 
that it was just such a clear translucent 
air that bathed my first meeting with 
him in the pages of a little paper-coated 
volume taken from a bookshelf in my 
father’s study on an afternoon when I 
was looking vaguely about for ‘‘some- 
thing to read.”’ Although the ceiling 
of the study in the old “adapted” 
Devonshire farmhouse we lived in was 
comfortably low the top shelf in 
question was too high for a girl of not 
more than twelve or thirteen years to 
explore its possibilities without the 
aid of a slippery three-legged stool. 
It was bristling with possibilities—a 
sort of literary bran-pie of odd 
volumes. There were gathered to- 
gether all the books that for reasons 
of shabbiness or multiplication or 
singularity had no obvious claim on 
the hospitality of any other shelf. 
I suppose The Europeans was tucked 
among those waifs and strays because 
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no other member of its family circle 
was lodged in our house at that time. 
At any rate, here I found it, wedged 
affectionately between Bellamy’s Look- 
ing Backwards and Mosses from an 
Old Manse. 

It would be idle to pretend that 
reading The Europeans marked for me 
an epoch of discovery. I read it to 
the end without any precocious com- 
prehension of the actions and the 
motives of the irresponsible Felix and 
the sophisticated Eugenia. What I did 
absorb was a sense of atmosphere, and 
that I still retain. I can account for it 
in no other way, for it is impossible 
that anything sunlit and gay should 
have resulted from my second and 
more deeply impressive encounter 
with Henry James. This took place 
half a dozen years later, when a friend 
confided to me the distressing fact 
that she had entirely lost her nerve for 
facing the hours of darkness because 
her mind was obsessed by the horror 
of a tale she had lately read called 
The Turn of the Screw, by a writer 
“called Henry James.” To my fas- 
cinated inquiries about the nature of 
the horror she replied that the thing 
was a ghost-story concerning the 
haunting of two little children by 
“a butler and a governess.” I recall 
even now my immediate conviction 
that if the ghosts took those forms the 
story surely could not be so very 
horrid. The butlers of fiction were as 
incorrigibly comic as the governesses 
were pathetic—more incorrigibly, in- 
deed, for governesses were sometimes 
designing, but butlers never. But 
that account of Peter Quint was, of 
course, an error. If my friend had 
spoken of him as a valet, or, following 
Mrs. Grose, as a “‘body-servant,” I 
should never have questioned his 
sinister capacity. It was abundantly 
evident as soon as I had read the story, 
and my friend, who had lent me the 
volume with engaging eagerness, was 
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delighted to learn that my nights were 
as horror-stricken afterwards as_ her 
own had been. To the charm of the 
heroine of Covering End, the second 
tale bound up in the book, I suc- 
cumbed more happily. She seemed to 
me the most radiant creature that 
had ever danced over printed pages, 
and her spell was beautifully ex- 
plained many years later when her 
creator told me that he had originally 
conceived the character for imper- 
sonation by Miss Ellen Terry. 

After The Two Magics there was no 
more room for doubt about books 
written by Henry James. He took his 
place as a writer to be read whenever 
one came across him. So I read him as 
I found him, not at all in chronological 
order, but by the end of a few years 
fairly comprehensively. It is the 
easiest thing for any victim of the 
visualizing habit to form a mental 
image of a frequently read author, and 
long before I was offered the astonish- 
ing chance of a personal meeting with 
him I had furnished myself with an 
imaginary portrait. It was an entirely 
unwarranted portrait. I had nothing 
whatever to paint it from but the pos- 
sibility that he might be like some of 
his own presented studies. I had seen 
no reproduced photograph and heard 
no word of description. The only 
literary figure that had been known 
to my child'sh eyes was the pictur- 
esque one of Francis Turner Palgrave, 
and although he was my sole model I 
never expected that Henry James could 
look like that. Mr. Palgrave was too 
typically like a poet. Indeed, none of 
the present-day poets ‘I have seen 
reading their verse to enraptured 
audiences at the Poetry Bookshop has 
been able to contribute so effective an 
appearance to the scene as he might 
have done. The picture I made for 
myself of the writer of Henry James’s 
noves was of a man rather tall than 
short, of a slight and nimble figure, 
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clad in inconspicuous gray. The note 
of gray rather predominated. I saw 
his hair as straight and fine and 
silvered. His eyes would be gray, too, 
deeply set in a long pale face and 
regarding the world through pince- 
nez glasses adjusted by lean fingers on 
a discriminating nose. I thought of 
him as a silent man, embarrassingly 
full of unspoken observations and 
criticisms. 

It was in the summer of 1907 that 
I was suddenly confronted not only 
with the almost incredible prospect of 
seeing Henry James face to face, but 
of becoming his literary amanuensis 
if the preliminary meeting passed off 
without misfortune. I had heard, by a 
happy chance, that he would shortly 


' need an amanuensis—a typist to whom 


he could dictate his literary work— 
and that the special qualifications 
required were the ability to spell 
correctly and to work a Remington 
typewriter. I was anything but an 
expert typist, and had the gravest 
doubts as to the general accuracy of 
my spelling. Also it had not been at all 
suggested that I should apply for the 
post. There was an applicant already 
in the field, and I was being trained 
for a very different kind of work. 
But that counted for nothing. The 
established candidate was strangely 
unenthusiastic about the prospect 
before her, was even it seemed relieved 
to look towards another; and when I 
had made it abundantly clear that no 
considerations, however serious, and 
no other career, however speciously 
profitable, could have a_ feather’s 
weight set in the scales against that 
more golden opportunity, it was 


kindly conceded that I might abandon 
the course I had set sail on, practise 
performing on a typewriter, and be 
“interviewed” by Mr. Henry James. 

He astonished me from the moment 
I nervously stepped into the room 
where the decisive interview was to 
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take place by contradicting in his own 
person not merely my preconceptions 
about himself, but about literary men 
in general. Whatever he looked like 
at that first moment it was not like a 
writer. He had recently passed four 
months on the Continent and was 
browned by the Italian sun to a hue 
that no doubt partly accounted for my 
quick fancy that he might have been a 
seafaring man. It was a fancy to which 
his stout, broad-shouldered figure gave 
a certain support, though that may 
only have been for eyes that had known 
retired naval officers of the same 
thickset build. I have heard it said, 
however, that in the days when he wore 
a beard he might well have been mis- 
taken for a sea-captain. But he had 
shaved off the beard before ever I saw 
him, and his face, save for that tem- 
porary bronze, was not a sailor’s. 
What was most immediately striking 
about it was that it belonged essen- 
tially to the classical type of dignity 
and grandeur. Genius is often lodged 
in strange habitations, while men of a 
comfortable mediocrity may be bur- 
dened by an appearance of rare dis- 
tinction; but in Henry James the 
visible features and the informing 
spirit were fitly joined together. He 
looked a ‘“‘great’’ man, even if he did 
not unmistakably look a man of letters. 
He might have been a merciful Cesar 
or a benevolent Napoleon, and it was 
easy to understand how an artist who, 
a year or two later, painted a profile 
portrait of him, was able to see in his 
model a_ bewildering succession of 
resemblances to illustrious characters 
of the world’s history suggest them- 
selves during the course of the sittings. 

If it was disconcerting it was also 
comforting to find my prospective 
employer so unlike the portrait imag- 
ination had drawn. Here were none 
of the critical angles and judicial 
pauses I had looked for. He was all 
generous curves and benign reas- 
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surances. His keen eyes needed no 
lens to help them to focus the pal- 
pitating young person entering the 
room, and that was in itself a relief. 
It was somehow encouraging, too, 
that the clothes he was wearing were 
gayer than the flat neutral tint I had 
taken for granted. I remember think- 
ing as I noted an expanse of brightly 
checked waistcoat that he would have 
been well suited by some earlier style 
of costume, that a liberal silk cravat 
and handsome purple coat would have 
looked much more right for him than 
the undistinguished garments of this 
century. 

It was quite in keeping with the 
general effect of amplitude and abun- 
dance that he should immediately 
show himself to be kind and con- 
siderate and unquestioning. There 
can seldom have been any kind of 
interview, indeed, conducted with 
fewer inquiries. I think he asked me 
nothing at all after he had been 
assured that I was the expected ap- 
plicant. He had been told something 
about me, no doubt, beforehand. He 
had applied to the friend who had 
previously provided him with typists, 
and had taken her word for my being 
sufficiently the right young woman. 
How little hope he had of any young 
woman I was soon to discover. For 
my part I had nothing to ask. I wanted 
to go down to work a typewriter at 
Rye on any terms—and I cannot 
remember that the pecuniary ones 
were so much as hinted at by either 
of the parties to the interview. But if 
I had wished to put any questions to 
him it would have been hard to find 
a good opportunity, for the strong, 
slow stream of his deliberate speech 
flowed over me without ceasing. He 
had it on his mind to tell me every- 
thing possible and relevant about the 
conditions of life and labor at Rye, and 
he did so at length, with hesitations 
and amplifications innumerable, but 
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without ever really stopping. What he 
particularly wished to place before 
me was the probability that I should 
find Rye very dull! 


II. 


Six weeks later—weeks during which 
I diligently practised ticking out 
passages from The Ambassadors on a 
superannuated Remington machine— 
I went to take up my duties at Rye. 
The duties began each morning at a 
quarter-past ten, when I pushed up 
the inner latch ingeniously attached 
to the big brass knocker of the front 
door of Lamb House and walked 
straight upstairs to the little square 
green-paneled room where Henry 
James worked on winter mornings. 
It was a perfect room for winter, small 
enough to be comfortably warm on the 
coldest days and catching every ray 
of the gentle south-coast sunshine 
through a wide, southward window. 
There was a smaller window for the 
afternoon sun, doubly. glazed against 
the force of the westerly gales. Three 
tall bookcases and two big desks and 
an easy chair took a heavy toll of the 
available space, but left enough un- 
-cumbered floor for a restricted amount 
of the pacing about that was con- 
ducive to literary composition. On 
warm summer days Henry James 
preferred working in the big, light 
“‘garden-room,’”’ where there was a 
longer stretch for perambulation and 
where the main window overlooked 
the little cobbled street that curved 
past his front door. He liked to be 
able to see whatever might be taking 
place in the street, or*sometimes to 
hail a passing friend; he enjoyed watch- 
ing motor-cars pant up the sharp little 
hill and turn down towards the Mer- 
maid Inn. The sight of one could 
always be counted on to draw from 
him some vigorous expression of amaze- 
ment, admiration, or horror for the 
complications of an age that had 
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produced such annihilators of pro- 
tective distance. 

The hours between breakfast and 
luncheon,. from about half-past ten 
to a quarter to two, were the only ones 
that Henry James liked to spend at 
fresh creative work. He seldom made 
the effort in the evening unless he was 
very hard pressed to finish something. 
But every sort of work that was not 
so wholly a strain on the imagination 
he did in the evening, including all 
the exhausting labor of proof-reading. 

The business of fulfilling my function 
as the medium between the spoken 
and the written word was from the 
first full of interest and fascination, 
though for a few weeks it was also a 
mild terror. I was desperately afraid 
of misspelling the words he dictated, 
and was by no means at my ease with 
the new pattern of Remington machine 
he had just bought. But his patience 
during my struggles with the baffling 
mechanism of the typewriter was un- 
failing, and he was as easy to spell 
from as an open dictionary. Years of 
dictation had apparently taught him 
that it was unsafe to leave the spelling 
of any polysyllabic word to chance. 
He took pains to pronounce each 
pronounceable letter; he always spelled 
out homophonous words, no matter 
how clear the meaning in the given 
instance might be, and he never left 
any punctuation mark unuttered ex- 
cept sometimes by inadvertence that 
important point, the full stop. In 
short, he wisely and safely assumed 
dense ignorance on the part of his 
human medium of expression, and I 
can remember even feeling slightly 
aggrieved on the very first morning 
of dictation by his careful spelling out 
of “The Newcomes,” to which he 
added for my benefit that it was a 
name written in one word and was the 
title of a novel by Thackeray. 

I do not know exactly when Henry 
James began the practice of dictating 
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his work, but I think it must have been 
in ’95 or ’96. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
is no doubt right in his suggestion 
that the habit had a marked effect on 
his style, which became as the years 
went by more and more like ‘‘copious 
involved, labyrinthine talk.” He 
perfectly recognized the effect himself; 
to a certain extent he even deplored it. 
“T tend,” he once said, ‘“‘to be too dif- 
fuse when I’m dictating.’”’ He found, 
however, that dictation was not only 
an easier but also a more inspiring 
method of composition than writing 
with his own hand, and considered that 
the increased facility more than made 
up for any loss of concision. It seemed 
to me very curious that he should find 
dictating easy, considering his per- 
petual apprehension that what he 
said might be wrongly taken down. 
It was strange that the constantly 
felt necessity for spelling out his 
words and uttering his punctuation 
was not a fatal impediment to -the 
expression of his thought, but there 
can be no doubt of the fact. “It 
seems,’’ he explained, ‘“‘to be so much 
more effectively and unceasingly pulled 
out of me in speech than in writing.” 
And at the time when I began to work 
for him he had arrived at a stage at 
which the click of the Remington 
machine acted as a positive spur. He 
found it much less easy to work to the 
accompaniment of any other make of 
typewriter than the one he was used 
to—other kinds sounded different notes 
and it was almost impossibly dis- 
concerting for him to dictate to some- 
thing that made no responsive sound 
at all. Occasionally, if he were ill and 
in bed, I might take down a note in 
handwriting, but he preferred to have 
the typewriter moved into his room 
for even the shortest letters. There 
were, however, certain kinds of com- 
position that he found himself obliged 
to work at with a pen. Plays, and 
short stories, if they were to remain 
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within the bounds of possible pub- ° 


jication in a magazine, he usually 
wrote by hand, knowing that the 
manual labor of writing would be his 
best aid to the desired brevity. The 
short stories he would afterwards 
dictate, and probably expand, from 
his manuscript draft. Plays he pre- 
ferred to have copied straight from the 
manuscript. He was too much afraid 
of exceeding: “the murderous limits 
of the English theatre’ if he allowed 
himself any opportunity for further 
embroidery. 

His method of writing what may be 
called full-length novels was different 
and extremely interesting. He liked 
to “‘break ground” by talking to him- 
self day by day about the characters 
and the construction until the whole 
thing was clearly before his mind’s eye. 
This preliminary talking-out of the 
scheme was, of course, duly recorded 
by the typewriter. He had always, 
as he so often affirmed, ‘‘dramatized”’ 
his material, and he tended more and 
more, I think, to prefigure his tales 
as staged drama—to see the whole 
thing in acts and scenes with the 
persons of the drama making their 
observed entrances and exits. These 
scenes he worked out until he knew so 
much about the action that he could 
begin on the actual writing of the 
novel—a process that I have seen 
described, incorrectly, as a redictation 
from a first draft. It was really 
nothing of the kind. He did not 
enlarge and amplify a rough sketch of 
his novels after the manner of Balzac. 
His method might better be com- 
pared with Zola’s habit of writing 
long letters to himself about the 
characters in his next book until they 
became alive enough for him to begin a 
novel about them. The thirty thou- 
sand words or so of typewritten scheme 
dictated by Henry James contained 
none of the phraseology of the novel 
he was going to write from it. It3was 
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really just an ample scenario for the 
proposed drama. It was also an extraor- 
dinary record of inspiration, for I 
doubt if any writer has ever been 
more fully conscious of each step along 
the path of illumination or given 
more articulate utterance to the whole 
process of this experience. In The 
Death of the Lion he has _ himself 
described a scheme of the _ kind, 
attributing its authorship to Neil 
Paraday, the victim already doomed 
to be sacrificed on the altar of renown. 
“Loose, liberal, confident, it might 
have passed for a great gossiping 
eloquent letter—the overflow into 
talk of an artist’s amorous plan.” 
So he mapped out his design. But he 
mapped it out, at the same time, with 
the fullest recognition that at closer 
quarters with his subject he might 
more often than not find it refusing 
to be confined within the architectural 
limits provided. ‘In the intimacy of 
composition,’’ as he remarked, ‘‘pre- 
noted arrangements, proportions, and 
relations do most uncommonly insist 
on making themselves different by 
shifts and variations, alwaysimproving, 
which impose themselves as one goes 
and keep the door open always to 
something more right and more re- 
lated. It is subject to that constant 
possibility, all the while, that one 
does pre-note and tentatively sketch.” 

For the two volumes of memories 
A Small Boy and Others and Notes of a 
Son and Brother, he dictated no pre- 
liminary notes. He plunged straight 
into the stream of the past, without a 
doubt or an hesitation. The reading 
over each morning. of the pages 
written the day before was all the 
stimulus needed to start him on a 
fresh effort to render adequately the 
depth and the delicacy of his early 
impressions. After about an hour of 
conscious effort he would often be 
caught on a rising wave of inspiration 
and would get up from his armchair 
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and pace up and down the room, 
sounding out his periods in tones of 
resonant assurance. He was then 
beyond the reach of unconnected 
sights or sounds. Hosts of cats—a 
tribe usually routed at the first ery, 
with shouts of execration might wail 
outside the window; phalanxes of 
dreaded motor-cars bearing incursive 
visitors might hoot at his door. He 
was impervious to them. The only 
thing that could arrest him was the 
escape of the word he wanted to use. 
When that had gone he paused, he 
left off walking about the room, and, 
standing by a bookease or chimney- 
piece tall enough for him to support 
his arms on it, he rested his head in 
his hands and audibly pursued the 
fugitive. 


III. 


When I first went to Rye, in the 
autumn of 1907, Henry James was 
engaged in the immense business of 
preparing his novels and tales for the 
big, definitive New York edition, 
which was published in 1909. The 
mornings he devoted to dictating the 
illuminating prefaces, the interesting 
series of apologies prefixed to each of 
the works contained in that far from 
complete collection. Concurrently 
with this ‘inventive’ work of the 
morning, the mass of arduous labor 
entailed by the careful revision of the 
included writings was performed in 
the evening. This revision was a task 
he had seen in advance as extremely 
formidable, one of the chief difficulties 
being that he had considerably for- 
gotten his early work. Far from ever 
reposing, even for an instant, on any 
laurels already won, Henry James was 
always eagerly pressing forewards. His 
statement that ‘‘to get and to keep fin- 
ished and dismissed work well behind 
one, and to have as little to say toit and 
about it as possible, had been for years 
one’s only iaw,”’ was the absolute truth. 
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If the question of the definitive edition 
had not come up, he would never 
have given another glance at the tales 
of his younger time. The thing he was 
going to write next. always shone 
more splendidly before him than 
anything he had already achieved. 
And he was also conscious that his 
way of seeing and rendering a situa- 
tion had greatly changed since the 
days when he was writing his early 
and more generally popular books. 
It had changed so much that he had 
come to believe that his younger 
productions would prove to be, from 
his later ssthetic standpoint, almost 
unreadably bad. On a morning when 
he was obliged to give the hours to 
making a selection among some of the 
shorter tales for one of the forth- 
coming volumes, he confessed that the 
difficulty of selection was mainly 
the difficulty of reading them at all. 
“They seem,’’ he declared, ‘‘so bad 
until I have read them that I can’t 
foree myself to look at them except 
with a pen in my hand, altering as I 
go the crudities and ineptitudes that 
to my sense deform each page.” 

But when he had managed, by dint 
of treating each page as a proof-sheet, 
to read the older stories, he was 
relieved to find them, as a rule, 
really much better than he had 
feared. They were perhaps not, after 
all, he decided, the disgrace to his 
more mature artistic self that he had 
been persuaded they must be. 

But he has himself dealt in the 
preface to The Golden Bowl with the 
whole debatable question of this 
“revised version,’ and there is no 
need to insist here on his point of view. 
Many of his readers have protested 
against the drastic pruning of old 
shoots and grafting of new ones on the 
fine old stock of the novels and tales 
they have known from far back. They 
have particularly denounced the im- 


position of a later system of punctua- 
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tion, and it has to be admitted that, 
logical and orderly as Henry James’s 
fully evolved scheme of punctuation 
was, it sometimes fails to guide us to 
an immediate understanding of his 
meaning. He was occasionally misled 
himself. But anyone who takes the 
trouble to collate the earlier forms of 
the revised tales with the later can 
hardly fail, I think, to be struck by 
the increased vividness, the quality 
of life, the richer effect of atmosphere 
that has generally been gained. Some- 
times this gain is at the expense of 
ease and smoothness. The final form 
is not so pretty, but it is ever so much 
more alive. It is not so pretty because, 
as the years went by, he became in- 
creasingly anxious to render ade- 
quately the whole truth and depth . 
of his perceptions rather than to 
sketch a graceful surface. There are 
artists for whom beauty is truth, and 
others for whom truth is beauty. It 
was to the latter class that Henry 
James essentially belonged. His strug- 
gle was always to stretch his power 
of expression to the compass of the 
things he saw and felt; and it 
seemed to him, when he re-read his 
forgotten stories, that he had missed 
in writing them countless precious 
opportunities for rendering vision and 
feeling which the process of revision 
allowed him at last to retrieve. His 
labor was untiringly devoted to bring- 
ing out the visual values and to 
substituting wherever he could some 
definite sharp image for early loose 
vagueness. In The Madonna of the 
Future, a tale published in 1879, a 
sentence in the original form runs: 
‘His professions, somehow, were all 
half-professions, and his allusions to 
his work and circumstances left some- 
thing dimly ambiguous in the back- 
ground.” In the New York edition 
this is converted to: ‘His professions 
were practically, somehow, all masks 
and screens, and his personal allusions, 
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as to his ambiguous background, mere 
wavings of the dim lantern.”” That 
is a representative sample of the kind 
of thing he was trying to do to every 
tale he touched with his revising pen. 
Another sentence from the same story 
began as: ‘‘He turned upon me almost 
angrily, but perceiving the genial 
flavor of my sarcasm, he smiled 
gravely.”’ In its final form it is: ““He 
turned upon me at first almost angrily 
—then saw that I was but sowing 
the false to reap the true.”’ 

But the writing of explanatory 
prefaces and the revision of stories and 
novels was far from being the complete 
tale of literary labor even of the years 
when preparation for the edition was 
most actively going forward. The 


years 1907 and 1908 were bright with 
the promise of a new era for English 
drama. Valiantly led by Miss Horni- 
man, the advocates of the repertory 
system were marching forward, cap- 
turing one by one the intellectual 


centers of the provinces. Henry James 
was quickly responsive to the appeal 
for non-commercial drama. The theatre 
had always allured him, even if it had 
also repelled. He had in earlier years 
written such plays as Covering End 
and The Other House, only to find them 
unproducibly on his hands, and he 
had thereupon, ‘‘economically,’” as 
he said, turned them into works of 
fiction, “embedding the dialogue of 
the plays in a certain amount of 
descriptive commentary.” A few 
attentive readers had guessed the 
origin of Covering End, or had, at 
any rate, recognized its dramatic 
possibilities, and when it was sug- 
gested to the author that he should 
re-write it as a three-act comedy to 
be performed by Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son (as he then was) and Miss Gertrude 
Elliott, he willingly assented. The 
play, re-named The High Bid, was not 
produced in London until February, 
1909, and then only for a series of 
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matinees, for the prodigious success 
of The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
precluded the possibility of an evening 
run for any other production under 
the same management. But in the 
meantime Henry James had felt en- 
couraged to embark on other play- 
writing experiments. For a writer 
who had consistently seen his subjects 
in a dramatic light it was not difficult 
to put them into strictly dramatic 
form. It was the easiest thing in the 
world for him to turn The Other House 
back again into a tragedy. It was 
scarcely less easy to take other pub- 
lished tales and make plays of them. 
The story of the exhibition of moral 
courage leading to the victorious 
death of the boy named with grim 
propriety ““Owen Wingrave’’ was made 
into a one-act play, The Saloon, 
which was produced by Miss Gertrude 
Kingston at the Little Theatre in 1910. 
Finally, in 1909, an entirely new three- 
act comedy entitled The Outcry was 
written. Highly topical in its subject, 
it was meant for production at a 
London theatre pledged to a repertory 
season. The play was not produced. 
At the time when it should have been 
rehearsed Henry James was seriously 
ill and he afterwards went to America. 
When he returned the day of repertory 
performances in London had died in a 
fresh night of stars. The Outcry, 
like some of its predecessors, was 
published, not as a play, but as a 
novel. 

It is almost literally true to say of the 
sheaf of stories collected in The Finer 
Grain that they were written in re- 
sponse to a request for a single short 
story for Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
The desired length was, I think, about 
five thousand words, and each budding 
idea for a tale was cultivated in the 
optimistic hope that it might produce a 
flower too slight and frail to demand 
any exhaustive attention from the 
author. But each in turn insisted, 
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even under the pressure of being writ- 
ten by hand, on developing to lengths 
that no amount of lopping or chopping 
could reduce to the Procrustean word 
limit. The tale eventually sent to the 
editor of Harper’s Monthly was the 
appealing portrait of ‘‘Crapy Cornelia,”’ 
and I seem to remember that though 
it was the shortest of the batch it 
could appear only in two halves, 
printed in successive numbers of the 
magazine. 

The two volumes of memories, A 
Small Boy and Others and Notes of a 
Son and Brother, written after Henry 
James came back from the United 
States in 1911, were composed chiefly 
in London. He had by that time come 
back, after many seasons of country 
solitude, to his* earlier love of the 
friendly London winter. During the 
first winter after his return he lodged 
at the Reform Club and repaired 
every morning to a room in an old 
house in Chelsea, which he had taken 
for his working hours and arranged 
as a study. It was a narrow, rather 
dark little room—it was his habit to 
allude to it as “my Chelsea cellar.” 
But even under these gloomy condi- 
tions the charm of Chelsea worked 
its spell on him, and he decided to 
make a new London home for himself 
in that neighborhood. He took a flat 
on Cheyne Walk and there, in a big 
room overlooking a clear stretch of 
the river, he worked for the remainder 
of his time. He still spent the summer 
months at Rye; he was there when 
war began, engaged on a novel which 
he immediately abandoned because 
he felt it impossible to go on with 
such ‘utterly irrelevant” work. The 
only thing he felt able to turn to, after 
he had recovered sufficiently from 
that tremendous shake of the ground 
under his feet to be able to turn to 
anything at all, was the beginning of 
what was intended to be a third volume 
of reminiscences. The fragment that 
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he wrote—he had meant to call the 
book The Middle Years—holds the 
sure promise that it would have been 
one of the most charming and valuable 
of his works. He laid it aside, however, 
to do work that seemed to be more 
immediately pressing. A novel begun 
many years before was taken up again 
because its subject was so independent 
of contemporary history that he found 
it possible to revert to it even during 
the war. But whenever an appeal 
came for him to write something in aid 
of one of the great works of charity 
called into being by war, whenever 
he felt that he could bear effective 
witness to his complete and ardent 
sympathy with the cause of the 
Allies, he set aside everything else to 
reaffirm his emphatic testimony. He 
was never for a single moment a 
benevolent neutral, but always a 
belligerent ally, and the action which 
made him an Englishman in name as 
he had long been in fact was but the 
final seal to his firm signature. 


IV. 


For readers of his books it may 
well seem superfluous to lay any 
stress on the fact that his hours 
of work were what Henry James lived 
for. But if a man scarcely ever men- 
tions the passion of his life, if he 
cultivates the art of conversation to a 
high pitch and yet is never to be heard 
conversing of that, the people among 
whom he chiefly moves and talks may 
not unnaturally thrust into the back- 
ground of their view of him an object 
he himself leaves discreetly veiled and 
shrouded. And Henry James, ex- 
haustively communicative on every 
other topic of his talk, maintained 
about his writing a marked reserve. 
This was not at all because he was 
indifferent to what his friends thought 
of it. He cared very much what they 
thought, too much to run the risk of 
feeling that he had not been com- 
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pletely understood. Invariably touched 
by any evidence that his books had 
been intelligently read and appreciated, 
he never sought such evidence for 
himself. He found it safest to assume 
that nobody read him, and _ he 
liked his friends and acquaintances 
none the less for that. His enjoyment 
of human intercourse was unclouded 
by any breath of that uncomfortable 
consciousness known as an ‘“‘author’s 
vanity.” And no man ever more 
keenly appreciated the beauty cf a 
formed relation or kept more fresh 
his power of forming new ones to the 
end. But this very extremity of ap- 
parent disconnection from his work 
induced in him at times a corresponding 
extremity of loneliness. Meanwhile, 
the volumes of his published works 
piled themselves up year by year— 
visible, palpable, readable proofs of 
those unceasing travails of the creative 
spirit that was always laboring behind 
the barrier of his silence. 

The lives of men of genius have 
too often resolved themselves into a 
desperate struggle between inner and 
outer necessity. Their temperamental 
need to express what is in them has 
been pitted against the need to make 
money, the need to be a satisfactory 
husband and father, the need to com- 
promise with the claims of a neglected 
body and an overworked brain for 
rest and refreshment. From these 
hindering pressures Henry James was 
noticeably free. The economic basis 
of life is recognized in this country in 
so gentlemanly and unobtrusive a 
manner that it sometimes seems to 
escape attention altogéther, and biog- 
raphers and novelists alike leave us 
wondering how their interesting sub- 
jects managed to “‘live.’”’ The people 
of Henry James’s own novels exist, 
for the most part, on unmentioned 
incomes which are at least ample for 
the provision of opportunities for 
enjoying travel and leisure, for visiting 
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in expensive country houses, and for 
making suitably clad appearances im 
the best society. The pursuit of riches 
beyond that necessary minimum is 
certainly branded as wrong, by im- 
plication if not by open admission. 
By that sin fall many of the worldly, 
predatory actors in his dramas, how- 
ever splendidly they may blaze on 
their descent. The whole course of his 
life showed him to be without the least 
taint of the sordid passion. But, like 
his finer creations, he never lacked 
a liberty that rested on an income 
sufficient to gratify his taste for a life 
of impressions and appreciations. He 
had never known a time when the 
expense of travel was _ prohibitive; 
when hansoms or motor-cars, gondolas 
or vetture, were not at his service; 
when a struggle for the means to live 
obscured even for a moment his lucid 
vision of the ends for which life should 
be lived. His fundamental economic 
independence of his work enabled 
him to fashion it in the mould he 
desired, irrespective of the demands 
of the market. 

From domestic anxieties he was 
also to a great extent free. No wife or 
child shared his hearth, and though 
his relatives in the United States 
enjoyed the highest measure of his 
affection and interest, the wide 
stretch of the Atlantic Ocean pre- 
vented his time or energy from being 
greatly occupied with family claims. 
If he had to consider his health care- 
fully, he had, at any rate, the good 
fortune to possess, as the supporting 
ground of his rich consciousness, a 
really strong constitution. He was 
often suffering from various definite 
indispositions, but he had none of the 
frail delicacy that we almost expect 
to find in men of letters. He rallied 
quickly from illness, he threw off 
minor complaints with ease, and he was 
quite remarkably free in later life 
from headaches or any of those lesser 
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Sensations of cerebral discomfort which 
few brain-workers escape. He gave 
his freshest hours to his work, but 
until the last year or so of his life 
he had an ample fund of energy left 
over for the rest of the day. But it 
was a fund that he never squandered 
on irrevelant objects. However divided 
his hours might seem to be between the 
divergent pursuits of the ideals of 
literary art and social amenity, there 
can never have lived a man who did 
one thing all the time more consistently 
than Henry James. Other men whose 
prime business is thought and its 
expression find recreation and refresh- 
ment in occupations quite outside the 
domain of their work. They play golf 
or fell trees; they study Sanskrit or 
carve wood or collect postage stamps. 
Henry James did none of these things. 
He had a profound belief in the virtues 
of air and exercise. He liked to be out 
walking on fine afternoons, and he was 
expert at making a walk of two or three 
miles last for as many hours by his 
habit of punctuating movement with 
frequent and prolonged pauses for 
meditation or conversation. He liked 
the exhilaration of motion in a motor- 
car; it gave him, he said, ‘‘a sense of 
spiritual adventure.”’ But these forms 
of exercise were so little of an inter- 
ruption to concurrent mental activity 
that it would almost be true to say 
that except during the hours he was 
actually asleep, his mind was working 
in one unchanging way. He might be 
reading or talking or thinking; but 
he read critically, he talked expressive- 
ly, and he thought creatively. That 
is only another way of saying that he 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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was incessantly occupied with the 
business of receiving and analyzing, 
appraising and transmitting, the im- 
pressions he so eagerly received from 
the bountiful hand of life. Nothing 
of all that he perceived and assimilated 
was likely to be lost. Sooner or later 
it would reappear, wrought into a 
fabric of glowing phrase. He spent a 
long life at that one task. And it was 
natural enough that as a result of this 
economy of energy, this restriction of 
effort to one supreme end, he became 
in time more copiously expressive 
than could well be realized by anyone 
who did not hear him talk. He is 
said to have been rather silent as a 
young man, to have been too busy 
taking things in to have much to give 
forth immediately. His medium then 
was rather exclusively the pen. But 
as the years passed he more and more 
enjoyed and cultivated the pleasure of 
conversing; and his manner of speech, 
assisted no doubt by his practice of 
dictating his work, became so in- 
veterately characteristic that his in- 
quiries about luggage from a railway 
porter or lobsters from a fishmonger 
might easily be recognized as coined 
in the same mint as his addresses to 
the Academic Committee. Bewilder- 
ing at times to the uninitiated, his talk 
was a constant delight to those who 
had ears to hear it, and no pious pil- 
grim to the shrine of his genius can 
ever have left it without feeling himself 
surprisingly rewarded. Meetings with 
admired contemporaries too often bring 
with them the flatness of disillusion, but 
Henry Jameswasnever disillusioning. He 
was always and strikingly distinguished. 
Theodora Bosanquet. 
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I made Damaris Joan’s acquaintance 
in the autumn of the second year of 
the war. She bobbed a curtesy, opened 


the riverside gate, and proffered a 
squashed damson. The baby she 
clutched with the other arm seemed 
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almost as squashed as the damson, 
but contented withal. I gave Damaris 
Joan a penny. She received it with a 
gorgeous beetroot flush, a quick breath, 
and the statement, “I shall get you a 
better ’un for that.’”’ Down went the 
baby in the grass, and presently she 
dashed back with a second damson 
(as hard as a bone) and with a bloody 
scratch on the more corrugated of her 
knees. And then we talked. She was 
more used to ha’pence or nothing 
than pennies for her gate attentions 
to the public. Her age was nine. She 
was the eldest of seven, with an 
eighth expected, and she generally 
spent her Saturday afternoons thus 
scenting for coppers with the baby. 
She enumerated the nestful: Damaris 
Joan, Lucille Dorothy, Beauchamp 
Rupert, Marjorie Joyce, Hilda Marie, 
Ernest Arthur, and Evelyn Ann. She 
had large hazel eyes, wild, butter- 
colored, curly hair, and an innate 
contempt for the proper conjugation 
of verbs. Such locutions as “I are,”’ 
“We am,” and “They’m,” were fluent 
upon her eager tongue. ‘I’ve fell in 
and been nearly drownded ever so 
many times,’’ she said in matter-of- 
fact comment upon the _ sparkling 
stream before us. Our intimacy was 
riveted by a shy, half-appealing allu- 
sion to her prolific parent. ‘‘Mam’ll 
pervide you some tea for sixpence if 
you’d like, but it won’t be but mar- 
garine to the bread because of the war.”’ 
It was an interesting, tumultuous meal. 
Having deposited Evelyn Ann in an 
orange box and pressed the penny 
with some secrecy into her mother’s 
hand, Damaris Joan stood by me with 
the watchful, steady gaze of an ap- 
preciative captor, and refused a second 
penny (No. I won’t then, for you’ve 
give me one already’’) until her mother 
supported my obstinacy. ‘“‘Oh do!’’ 
Demaris Joan exclaimed earnestly 
when, again at the gate, which she 
had rushed to unlatch, I said I hoped 
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to come and see them all again some 
day. ‘“‘Come soon!” she whispered. 

I was at the riverside again in the 
spring of 1916 with a fishing-rod, and 
there by the gate was Damaris Joan 
as before. With some wilted cowslips 
this time, her butter-colored hair 
inches longer over her shoulders. No 
baby, however, but a lovely burst of 
smile. ‘‘You’m him as give me the 
penny for the damson last year,’’ she 
said when I challenged her memory. 
“Oh, I are glad to see you again. Of 
course I knowed you.” We moved 
along the bank together, and she told 
me of their domestic vicissitudes during 
the winter. The autumn baby was 
dead, and so was Ernest Arthur, 
The cowslips were the residue of a 
bunch which she and Lucille Dorothy 
had picked that morning for their 
grave. They had died of ‘‘dip-some- 
thing.”’ But there was the new baby 
in the house—Antoinette May,—so it 
was really only like losing one child. 
Dad also had gone, though. He had 
joined up in December, reckoning 
‘““‘Mam” would be better off on the 
separation allowance, and because he 
wanted to do his bit like a man and 
get a rest from the noise at home. 
The squire, in whose service he had 
been an illpaid gardener, was “awful 
mad”? about it, and would have 
bunked them all out sharp but for the 
sudden death in a single week of Ernest 
Arthur and Evelyn Ann, which made 
such an alarming reduction in ‘‘Mam’s”’ 
separation allowance hopes. Antoi- 
nette May had arrived as a help, but 
the squire’s wrath was still on the 
stocks. The rent was two-and-nine- 
pence—more than Government paid 
for a sixth baby. But it was a lovely 
big garden, worth pounds a year 
itself, ‘‘Mam”’ said, ‘‘perticklerly”’ 
with things such a price. And so I 
drank tea again in the clamorous 
little house, while ““Mam” repeated 
with enlargements the tale of trouble; 
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and we both laughed when Damaris 
Joan, at my elbow, with Antoinette 
May slumbering in her arms, inter- 
polated intensely the celestial in- 
spiration, ‘‘Oh, Mam, if only you’d 
have another baby soon—p’raps two 
at once, like Mrs. last week!’’ 
A succession of 1916 Saturday after- 
noons and evenings by theriver honored 
me with a settled establishment in 
Damaris Joan’s warm heart. oo 
seed you comin’ at last. ...I been 
watchin’ out, an’ now you've reely 
come. . Oh, I are glad!’ Her 
greetings were always on this flattering 
note, and when she had a spare hand 
she would slide it into mine. Once 
when, with Antoinette May in her 
arms and Marjorie Joyce tacked on 
to and ripping her short skirt, she had 
accompanied me a half-mile upon my 
homeward way she insisted on whis- 
pering something at the ‘“‘good-night”’ 
time by an old oak tree; “I love you 
the same almost as I do our Dad. Yes, 
I’m sure I do.’”’ Gross case of cupboard 
love or not, I liked it and like it still, 
and quite early in our affinity I 
gathered that the squire was the chief 
of the haunting dread of life and death 
in her heart and home. Dad’s own 
risks, and theirs in consequence, 
seemed strangely second-rate. The 
continuous depletion of his estate’s 
able-bodied males had not encouraged 
the squire to forgive Dad his relatively 
prompt march to the colors in defiance 
of him. His rent-collector constantly 
said so, with broad hints about the 
wisdom of a voluntary, and therefore 
methodical, exodus, instead of a fatalis- 
tic waiting for the devastating storm 
which would assuredly burst upon the 
family when the great man chanced to 
walk their way and remember. As it 
happened, he had been in London 
most of the time that year, but when 
he came down for the pheasant 
shooting. . . . ‘‘Mam’ll go blind crazy 
if he turns us out. I’m sure J dunno 
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what to do with no houses nowhere 
to be had,’”” Damaris Joan paused at 
blackberry picking one afternoon to 
declare. My attempts at solace, based 
upon Acts of Parliament and a merely 
conjectural estimate of the squire’s 
better nature, were unavailing. The 
Damoclean sword continued to hang 
until the sublime October Saturday 
when she met me with a tear-bright 
smile and the quavering words, “He 
come home last night, an’ I’m fearin’ 
to see him every minnit, that I are. 
Mam’s cryin’ about it ever so.’”’ She 
sat on the gate and told me more. 
The squire had already expressed 
his surprise to his old butler that 
they were still on the estate, and the 
old butler had sent down preparing 
news to that effect. ‘‘Mam’’ had been 
poorly all the week, and worried be- 
sides about Lucille Dorothy, who was 
believed to have swallowed a glass 
marble on Wednesday. She had 
quite broken down now, and—‘“I 
are very sorry, but that’s why I 
mustn’t stop with you any more 
today.” 

It was then that the long-growing 
thought ripened in me. I retained 
Damaris Joan on the gate, told her 
about it, and said I was certain that 
she was brave enough. “Oh, but I 
dursn’t,’”’ she gasped, the loveliest 
little excited coward under the sun. 
“Just as I are, do you mean?” she asked 
faintly in a minute or so. ‘‘Yes, just 
as you are. And I’ll go and wait with 
your mother.” . . “Will you nod 
every time I looks back, then— 
or wave—as long as I can see you?” 
she asked finally, with shining eyes. 
“Yes, dear,’ I said, and kissed her 
for luck and love. 

I was getting considerably fed up 
by the domestic atmosphere of noise 
and plaintiveness when Damaris Joan 
came racing up the garden path 
screaming ‘‘Mam, Mam!” and seraph- 
ically gave the intelligence of her 
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victory at the doorstep.. ‘‘We’m not 
to be shifted out, not by nobody, while 
he lives, Squire says. : . . I were as 
seared as a rabbit at first, but didn’t 
mind so much when he give over 
frownin’. . . . An’ he give me this, for 
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myself, he said.’””’ She handed a hot 
shilling to her mother, drew a breath, 
pushed through the large-eyed family 
congregation, and slipped her dewy 
fingers into mine. “I are glad I went,”’ 


she sighed. 
C. E. 





“What on earth is a Divisional 
Claims Officer?”’ one can hear many 
readers exclaim, and even among the 
latest-joined subalterns, whose uni- 
versal knowledge on matters military 
would justify one in saying that what 
they don’t know is not worth knowing, 
many would be hard put to it to give 
an answer to the question. You may 
search the pages of “War Establish- 
ments” in vain for an answer. For, as 
Hamlet once remarked— 


“There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamed of in our phil- 
osophy,”’ 


and this war has produced many 
things that were not dreamed of in 
the philosophy of those whose duty 
it was to prepare for war. 

The wife of one Claims Officer, 
whose handwriting was not as clear 
as that of a lawyer’s clerk, in a letter 
to a friend, said, ‘‘My husband has 
been appointed Divisional Claims Of- 
ficer. His duty is to look after Claims.”’ 
The recipient was so puzzled by this 
that she decided she must have mis- 
read the words, and -solved the puzzle 
triumphantly by substituting Drains 
for Claims! 

So it would appear that some 
preliminary explanation is necessary. 
It will be obvious to everyone that 
the position of an Army waging 
war on the common enemy in the 
country of an Ally is rather a delicate 
Its men and horses and guns 
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want accommodation, and its horses 
want a certain amount of fresh fod- 
der. And although, as the French 
Government has done with us, the 
same facilities and powers of req- 
uisitioning such necessaries on pay- 
ment are granted to the foreign army 
as to their own, yet the inhabitants, 
however friendly, can hardly be ex- 
pected to look with the same leniency 
on the occupation of their property 
by foreign troops as they do when it is 
occupied by their own army. Add to 
this the traditional belief in the depth 
of John Bull’s pocket, and the un- 
doubted fact that nine Englishmen 
out of ten would rather pay what they 
are asked than make a fuss, and you 
have the train of circumstances which 
leads to Claims being made. 

Let us picture to ourselves what 
happens on the arrival of a battalion 
in a village where it is to be billeted. 
An officer will have been sent on to 
allot the billets in the village to the 
various companies. It is dark and 
probably raining. © “A’’ Company 
Commander is told to put his men 
into the buildings of a large farm. He 
marches his company to the farm gates 
and halts them, goes inside with his 
Sergeant-Major and his Platoon Com- 
manders, and makes a survey of the 
buildings, flashing his torch into dark 
and possibly not very clean barns and 
sheds. He hastily allots the various 


shelters to his Platoon Commanders, 
and tells them to put their platoons in. 
The men, 


This they proceed to do. 
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tired and wet, file into the dark cavern 
allotted to them. Some one produces 
a candle, and first here, then there, a 
faint light makes the darkness a little 
more visible. The men select their 
pitches, and divest themselves of their 
equipment, while the orderlies proceed 
to the Field Kitchens or Cookers to 
draw the hot tea which has been 
preparing on the march. After tea 
the men proceed to try and make 
themselves comfortable for the night. 
Overhead some man espies something 
which looks like straw. Perhaps it is 
straw, perhaps it is unthrashed wheat 
or oats—it is too dark to tell the dif- 
ference. Anyhow it wont hurt to take 
a little-—the inhabitants whose hearths 
and homes they are defending surely 
wont grudge them a little straw. So 
the damage begins. Next door there 
is a shed, half of which has been used 
for storing field peas. Probably the 
owner has explained this to the officer 
in command of the platoon, but he 
has imperfectly understood, or in his 
hurry to get his men settled has for- 
gotten it, and the men stumbling into 
the darkness find one half of their 
billet covered with something which 
they don’t recognize as ordinary farm 
crops (more particularly if they are 
men from a town-raised battalion). 
Who can blame them if they regard 
themselves as providentially guided 
to a soft bed? But next morning the 
peas are practically ruined, and no 
one can blame the French peasant 
for feeling he has a just claim against 
L’ Armée Britannique for loss of some 
of his hard-won crops. 

Or, again, picture the case of a 
battery of artillery put into a farm. 
It is not often that stables, such as we 
understand them, are to be found in a 
French farm, or if there are any, 
they are probably being used for the 
farm horses or the cattle. Therefore 
other farm buildings are put under 
contribution for the purpose. These 
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will be either barns or outhouses. 
The French barn is generally a building 
divided into three compartments, the 
partitions being low brick walls, with 
a stout beam laid on the bricks, which 
supports the beams holding the roof. 
Such a barn forms an admirable 
billet for an infantry company, as the 
partitions add to the comfort and 
warmth of the billet. The walls of 
these buildings are generally of brick 
to the height of two or three feet, with 
the upper parts made of ‘‘torchis,’’ 
a kind of wattle and daub. These 
were never meant to house big, strong, 
healthy horses. The inevitable result 
is that they are soon kicked to pieces. 
It is difficult to blame the gunners for 
putting their horses under shelter 
until proper lines can be built, or if 
they are only staying in a village a 
night or two. And yet the damage 
done is real, and, after the occupation 
of a village by a succession of artillery 
units, considerable. 

Enough has been said to show how 
easily claims for damage may arise 
in the ordinary routine of daily life, 
without any wilfulness on the part of 
the British troops, but merely due to 
ignorance or lack of imagination. 

The proper procedure on leaving a 
billet is for an officer of the unit to go 
round the property with the owner 
and an interpreter, and find out what 
complaints of damage he has to make. 
Where damage is admitted by the 
officer, it is his duty to pay for any 
wilful damage, and to report on any 
other damage to the Divisional Claims 
Officer. This at all events is what is 
laid down as the proper procedure. 
But it so often happens, especially in 
these latter days, that orders to move 
at very short notice, or orders to move 
at a very early hour, are received, 
either of which makes it difficult to 
carry out the regulation. Or again, it 
is often found that the mere asking if 
there is any damage to complain of, 
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suggests the making of claims to 
inhabitants who would not otherwise 
have thought of it, and officers, rightly 
or wrongly, decide that it is better to 
leave well alone. In such eases the 
inhabitant lodges his claim with the 
Maire of the village, and if the claim- 
ant or the Maire knows the unit con- 
cerned, it is sent to the Divisional 
Claims Officer, or else reaches him 
through the Claims Commission. 

Having received a claim, the Claims 
Officer’s first duty is to obtain a report 
on the claim from the unit concerned, 
and having received that, personally 
to investigate the damage complained 
of, and adjudicate thereon. He is not 
allowed to pay more than — franes in 
eash. For any larger sum he must 
send a report in to the Commission, 
who deal with it on the report. This 
“power of the purse’ up to — frances 
is a great stand-by. The sight of a 
bundle of fresh notes all ready to be 
transferred to his own pockets acts 
as a great stimulus to a French peasant 
to accept a sum down. 

It is very important that the Claims 
Officer should receive a careful report 
from the unit, as otherwise he has 
only the claimant’s word to go on. 
It is a simple and easy way to get a 
eart repaired or broken windows 
mended, to put it down to British 
troops—and such things as buckets, 
tubs, ladders, and tools are known to 
have been “‘lost’”’ even before the rural 
innocence of France and Flanders was 
invaded by a ‘“‘brutal and licentious 
soldiery’’ from the North. But such 
reports are not always easy to obtain. 
There is a class of person who, if you 
suggest that he or his men have 
perhaps unwittingly caused some dam- 
age, at once assumes an air of injured 
innocence, and seems to think you 
regard him as a thief or housebreaker. 
Others again are cursed with extraor- 
dinarily short memories, or look 
on the whole thing as a “d d 
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nuisance.” They have come out here 
to win the war, and not to discuss ‘‘dé- 
gats’’ that may have been done to 
the property of French peasants. 
Between these various types the Claims 
Officer has to walk warily. The writer 
was greeted once by an officer, who 
exclaimed, ‘‘Hullo, going about making 
yourself a nuisance, as usual.’”’? The 
retort that the policeman is no nuisance 
to the law-abiding citizen was too 
obvious. But, on the other hand, 
there are plenty of officers who take a 
great deal of trouble to find out the 
truth, and are of the greatest assistance. 

The actual investigation of the 
claim is perhaps the pleasantest part 
of the Claims Officer’s work. It 
brings him inte touch with the French 
peasant, and a delightful class they 
are to have to deal with. It is extraor- 
dinary, when one considers that for 
two years and more they have had a 
succession of units billeted on them,— 
men speaking an unknown tongue, and 
understanding little that is said to them 
—men with strange habits, and ideas 
on rudimentary subjects entirely dif- 
ferent from their own,—that they are 
so kindly disposed towards them still, 
and retain so little resentment for all 
the damage that has been committed. 
It really reflects the greatest credit on 
both sides. True, the British Tommy 
spends his money freely, but he has 
three qualities which especially en- 
dear him to his French hosts and 
hostesses. One is his cheery good 
humor and his readiness to help; 
another his honesty; and the last his 
love of children. There are, of course, 
black sheep in both folds. But, taken 
altogether, the occupation of a large 
area of France by the British Expedi- 
tionary Force has worked wonderfully 
smoothly, and speaks volumes for the 
patience and tact of the French 
peasant, and the inherent goodness of 
the English Tommy. 

There are naturally many ‘“‘dégats”’ 
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caused. These, in the summer and 
autumn, consist chiefly of damage to 
crops. All such wilful damage it is the 
duty of the Claims Officer to bring 
home to the guilty party, and make the 
man or his officer pay. 

But even with the best will in the 
world, the Claims Officer is often un- 
able to bring home to a unit or in- 
dividual the responsibility for an act 
of damage. Either the claim has 
taken a long time to reach the Claims 
Officer, or he is unable to visit the 
scene of the damage for some time 
after, and meanwhile the building in 
question has been occupied by other 
units, or the report from the unit may 
circumstantially deny that the damage 
was done by them, as it already 
existed when they took over the billet. 
Under such circumstances the Claims 
Officer has to use his own discretion, 
and decide whether the damage has 
clearly been done by British troops, 
in which case the cost is added to our 
little War Bill. A short time ago the 
writer was investigating a number of 
claims in one village. This village had 
for some months been a _ halting 
place for a few days at a time for 
units of—no, I will not say to which 
arm of the Service they belonged. 
It was impossible to say, “This unit 
clearly did this bit of damage, that 
unit did that.” All that one could 
regretfully say was that it was due to 
occupation by British troops, and 
pay up with what grace one could. 

It must not be supposed that the 
sum claimed is always the sum paid; 
in fact such a thing is the exception 
rather than the rule. It may be of 
interest to enumerate the question a 
Claims Officer puts to himself or to the 
claimant, or some (more or less) 
impartial witness. 

He first tries to reconstruct the 
building in his mind’s eye, and asks 
the age of the building, and whether 
it was in good condition. The answer 
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to the latter is almost invariably in 
the affirmative, but a glance at the 
woodwork (if any is left), or at the 
will generally 


neighboring building, 
put him right. 

Had French troops ever been in 
occupation?. If so, had they done 
any damage? How many men had 
been billeted there? If the claimant 
had received a considerable amount 
for billeting, a certain amount may 
often be written off for fair wear and 
tear. One can see for oneself whether 
the people are in well-to-do cireum- 
stances, and whether they are of the 
honest sort or not. The Maire will 
often be able to enlighten one on this 
point, or, better still, the schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress, who is generally the 
Maire’s secretary, and knows the 
village folk intimately, as the parents 
of the children he or she has to teach. 

Then, again, if the claimant is the 
owner of an estaminet, or if on entering 
one finds the kitchen full of Tommies 
enjoying coffee or cocoa, or possibly 
eggs and bread-and-butter, one realizes 
that if the war has brought some loss 
in one direction to the owners, it has 
certainly brought much grist to their 
mill in another. It is the weighing up 
of all these points, and the glimpses 
they give into human nature, that 
make Claims work so interesting. The 
writer has always found that the 
amount of money claimed is in inverse 
proportion to the poverty of the 
claimant. The owner of a large 
chateau, which if we had not occupied 
it would have remained empty and 
unprofitable, but which through our 
occupation brought in 25 franes a 
day to its owner, sent in a large claim, 
which included the cost of twelve panes 
of glass and a few tiles in the kitchen 
during a year’s occupation; and close 
by a poor widow, who had lost her 
husband in the war, and had three 
children to bring up, claimed a modest 
50 francs for her winter crop of pota- 
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toes. Needless to say, this claim was 
promptly paid in full. 

So it will be seen that there are 
many circumstances which will in- 
fluence our Claims Officer in deciding 
how much he ought to pay, quite 
apart from the actual value of the 
damage. And, as has been said, the 
fact that he is not allowed to offer 
more than — francs in cash, is a 
considerable help in settling claims on 
the spot. 

The first thing to do on arriving at 
a village to investigate claims is to 
find the Maire or the Garde-Cham- 
pétre. One of the things that surprises 
an Englishman most in French rural 
life is that every village, however 
small, has its Maire. Pray divest 
yourself, gentle reader, of your. pre- 
conceived ideas suggested by the 
word Mayor. Do not expect to find 
an imposing figure in broadcloth, and 
with a gold chain on his waistcoat. 


The French village Maire is generally 
a peasant-proprietor, who works his 
own little piece of land with his own 


labor. He is unpaid, and is elected 
every year. As a rule, most of the 
clerical work is done by his paid 
secretary, who is generally, as has 
been said, the village schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress. Besides the Maire 
there is in every village a Garde- 
Champétre. His position is somewhat 
difficult to define. Perhaps he can best 
be described as the village steward or 
bailiff. He seems to know every house 
in the village, and almost every brick 
init. He certainly has a most complete 
knowledge of every parcel of land in 
the neighborhood, and can tell you 
without faltering the exact boundaries 
of every man’s property, though 
there may be no landmarks visible 
to the casual observer. He, of course, 
belongs to the peasant class, and is 
almost invariably an honest, reliable, 
and charming type of man. It is the 
Garde-Champétre who can give the 
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Claims Officer the most assistance, 
whether it be as to the character of the 
inhabitants, the justice of a claim, 
the condition of a building, or the 
value of a crop. With him as “guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” a visit to 
the claims in his domain becomes a 
pleasant excursion, interspersed with 
chat about the weather, the crops, and 
the prospects of victory. 

So far we have only spoken of vil- 
lages which lie some little distance 
behind the firing line, and are prac- 
tically out of range of the enemy’s 
guns. There is another class of village 
which lies close behind the firing line, 
and is subject to daily shelling, and 
sometimes to a heavy bombardment. 
This class of village has long since 
been evacuated of its inhabitants, and 
is a more or less complete ruin. 

But there is an intermediate class of 
village which is subject to occasional 
shelling, but which—at any rate up 
to the time when munitions began 
to pour in for our gunners, and enabled 
them to worry the Hun and provoke 
him to retaliation—had not suffered 
much. Here the inhabitants preferred 
to take the risk of an occasional shell 
to evacuating their homes and aban- 
doning the large profits they were 
able to make out of our occupation. 
It was not very difficult up till last 
summer to differentiate between faits 
de guerre, for which we are not respon- 
sible, and damage done by our troops. 
But after the bombardment which 
preceded our Somme push last July 
had begun, matters were different. 
The Hun began to devote his atten- 
tion much more freely to the areas 
where he guessed our troops were 
massing for the attack, and it was 
deemed prudent to evacuate these 
villages of their inhabitants. It be- 
came increasingly difficult to assess 
claims which had been made before 
this period, but which could not be 
investigated till after the change in 
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circumstances. In some cases the 
inhabitants came back after our line 
had gone forward, and so put a greater 
distance between the Hun and -these 
villages. But even then little more 
than a rough guess was possible, 
though a commiseration for the piti- 
able losses suffered by the inhabitants 
moved even the heart of a Claims 
Officer to err on the side of generosity. 

The difficulties encountered in such 
cases are still more marked in the 
case of large and once flourishing towns. 
A certain town has always been the 
victim of the Hun’s attention, at 
some periods more markedly than 
others. It has never been entirely 
cleared of its civilian population, but 
most of those who left locked up their 
houses as they were and went else- 
where. Accommodation had to be 
found for the troops, and not un- 
naturally they were put into un- 
occupied houses. Picture a company of 
men straight from the trenches put 


into a furnished house! They are cold, 
wet, tired, and filthy. Can they be 
expected to show the same care that 
you or I would show in paying an. 


afternoon call on a friend? The fur- 
niture has never been meant for the 
use or the strain to which it is now put. 
First one piece of furniture is broken 
or disappears, and then another. 
Facilis descensus Averni. It can 
easily be imagined that in six months’ 
time there will not be much left. The 
writer was sent to inspect some 
houses there not long ago. All he knew 
was from the claim, which was prac- 
tically an inventory of a decently 
furnished villa type of house. But he 
could find nothing when he arrived 
at the house. One item struck a note 
of pathos. It was the inventory of a 
clothes-cupboard— 


Vétements—Homme, frs. 100 
Femme, frs. 100 
Héléne, frs. 100 
Alice, frs. 50 
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What had happened to poor little 
Alice’s wardrobe, to say nothing of 
those of her elders? Such cases will be 
very difficult of adjustment. In the 
writer’s opinion they come almost as 
much under the heading of Faits de 
Guerre as the damage done by the 
enemy’s sheils, for under the circum- 
stances the loss was almost asinevitable. 

A word or two must be said about 
the French interpreters attached to 
the British Forces. Doubtless many a 
young subaltern freshly joined has 
been struck with surprise at the care 
apparently displayed for the spiritual 
welfare of its troops by the French 
Government, when he has seen a 
board announcing the presence of the 
‘Mission Militaire Francaise,” till 
he has realized that it is the head- 
quarters, not of some Franciscan or 
Benedictine friars, but of the French 
interpreters attached to the Division. 
These interpreters are an excellent 
body of men, and often of great use 
to the Claims Officer. They carry out 
their difficult duties of intermediaries 
between the British troops and the 
French inhabitants with unfailing tact 
and great impartiality. An interpreter 
who does his duty, as most of them do, 
will go round with an officer of the 
unit to which he is attached before 
the unit leaves its billets, and find out 
and report on the damages complained 
of, either personally or in writing. 
Such reports are of the greatest pos- 
sible use to the Claims Officer. In 
cases where a unit has been for a 
long time, as happened in many cases 
during the winter of 1915-16, he is of 
still more use, as he has lived in the 
village and associated with its inhab- 
itants, and is able to diagnose for the 
Claims Officer the character of the 
claimants, and to say with com- 
parative certainty whether they are 
claiming too much, or only a fair 
compensation. 

The writer remembers making an 
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appointment one day with an inter- 
preter to settle some outstanding 
claims in a certain village. It was a 
warm summer afternoon, and there 
were some six or seven claims in 
different parts of the village. He was 
wondering whether there was enough 
daylight left to do them all. But he 
was at once taken in hand by the 
interpreter, and walked at a _ brisk 
pace from one house to another. The 
claims were quickly examined, a price 
varying between 25 and 50 per cent 
of that claimed at once offered, and 
after a few cheery words of persuasion 
from the interpreter, accepted with a 
shrug and a smile and the words, 
“C’est la guerre.”” In every instance 
the claimant was induced to accept 
less than he had claimed, but was left 
in a state of good humor by the 
promise to pay on the following day. 
This was due to the tact and bon- 
homie of the interpreter, who knew his 
people and was known by them. The 
writer was saved a great loss of time, 
as he was taken straight from one 
house to another without having to 
inquire his way, and a considerable 
saving was effected to the British 
taxpayer, without any diminution of 
‘Ventente cordiale.”’ That is the 
secret of settling a claim satisfactorily, 
to get the claimant to accept a reason- 
able reduction of his claim, and yet 
leave him in good humor. 

Mention must be made of one more 
class of person on whom the Claims 
Officer relies, and that is the Gen- 
darmes, a certain number of whom 
are attached for duty to the Assist- 
ant-Provost-Marshal (more familiarly 
known as the A.P.M.) of a Division. 
These men are held in very great 
respect, almost amounting to fear, by 
the French civilians. Where a civilian 
refuses to admit a billeting party, it is 
generally sufficient to threaten the 
presence of a Gendarme and the door 
is opened. His actual presence secures 
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So in the case of 


instant compliance. 
claims, it is often very useful to take a 
Gendarme with one. He examines the 
claimant or witnesses, and embodies 
their statements, which they have to 
sign, in a Procés-Verbal which has 
practically all the weight of sworn 
evidence. The respect in which the 
Gendarme is held is very evident 
during the course of this examination, 
and where a claim is supported by 
a Procés-Verbal considerably more 
weight is attached to it. 

In conclusion, let me quote one or 
two claims which are a little outside 
the ordinary run. 

A claim was received for the loss of 
six hens alleged to have been poisoned. 
On investigation it was found that in 
the billet, of which the hens were 
part-occupants, there was a large 
number of rats. Other expedients to 
get rid of them having failed, rat- 
poison was put down. The hens, 
with perverted curiosity, sampled this, 
with fatal results, and the claimant 
thought he was entitled to compen- 
sation. His demands were satisfied 
though the claim hardly came ‘‘within 
the meaning of the Act.” 

A claim was received for some straw 
in a barn which had been used by 
horses. On investigation a curious 
position of affairs was found to exist. 
The barns belonged to one person, 
who received the billeting money. 
This person, whom we will call ‘A,’ 
had lent the barn, to “B”’ to store his 
straw. ‘‘B” had no objection to British 
horses being billeted among his straw, 
providing he had the manure which 
would result, and which would be of 
considerable value to him. But the 
yard outside the barn belonged to 
“C.”” The gunners of the battery 
in question, when the straw had become 
useless for their purposes, naturally 
threw it into the yard. ‘‘B” requested 
them to remove it to his yard at the 
other end of the street. The Tommies 
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merely remarked ‘‘Non compris,’”’ and 
continued to throw it into the yard. 
“C” refused to allow ““B’” to come in 
and remove the manure, so “B” 
claimed for the loss of the straw 
against the British Army. The writer 
pointed out to “‘B”’ that as he had not 
objected to the straw being used, it 
was up to him to recover the manure 
from ‘“‘C,”’ and that the possession of 
the manure was not a matter for the 
Claims Commission to settle. The 
claimant became much excited, so 
for the sake of peace and good feeling 
the writer offered to pay half the sum 
claimed, and finally a little more; but 
all compromise was refused with 
contumely, and nothing remained ex- 
cept to send the claim to _ the 
Commission 

The writer was sitting in his office 
one morning when an officer with 
whom he had a slight acquaintance 
came in. ‘“Good-morning. I have 
come to ask you to help me. I have 
just come up from the Base, and have 
lost my luggage.” ‘Very sorry to 
hear that, but I don’t quite see what 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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I can do.” “But surely you are the 
Divisional Claims Officer. I want you 
to claim it for me from the R.T.O.” 
A short explanation of the real pur- 
pose of the Claims Office caused the 
applicant to depart, a sadder and 
possibly a little wiser man. When one 
realizes how very limited is the junior 
regimental officer’s knowledge of the 
duties of a regular Staff Officer, it is 
hardly surprising that the humble 
work of the Claims Office should remain 
somewhat obscure. 

It is hoped that what has been said 
may throw a sidelight on a not unim- 
portant feature of the war—namely, 
the relations between the British 
Army and the French civilian popula- 
tion. It is one of the Claims Officer’s 
duties to supply some of the lubrica- 
tion to enable the wheels to run 
smoothly. The work is not full of the 
joy of battle, nor girt about with the 
pomp and circumstance of war; but 
it is necessary work, interesting and 
full of variety, and brings one into 
contact with all sorts and conditions 
of men. 





THE PARADOX OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


It was a jest of Voltaire’s that the 
Holy Roman Empire was so called 
because it was neither holy nor 
Roman, nor an empire. The British 
Empire is not quite so paradoxical, 


because it is at least partially British; 


but it is only an Empire in a sense 
which makes nonsense of the word, 
for it is like no other empire that ever 
existed, and it would certainly smell as 
sweet if called by any other name. 
General Smuts recently remarked that 
the man who found a proper name for 
it would be doing real service to the 
Empire. Perhaps now that there is to 
be an English Tripos at Cambridge 
the combined intelligence of our uni- 


versity schools of English may suc- 
ceed in finding English names for that 
and other English things. At present 
the hand of classical language lies 
heavy on political science, and we 
have never escaped from the juvenile 
habit of trying to turn English thought 
into Greek and Latin prose and to 
describe English institutions in incon- 
gruous classical terms. Some of our 
pedagogues even cudgel their own 
and their pupils’ brains to think what 
words an ancient Greek would have 
used to describe a ‘‘Q’’ boat or a 
“tank,” and it may be long before 
they realize that ideas which no Greek 
could understand cannot be turned 
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into real Greek prose. While that 
obsession lasts we shall have to look 
to America for the growth of the 
English language, and continue to 
give our latest inventions irrelevant 
classical names; a chemist finds it 
easier to discover a new gas than to 
invent an English name for his dis- 
covery, and it will require a greater 
effort to substitute Commonwealth 
for Empire than to organize its 
government. 

General Smuts has not merely 
exposed that particular terminological 
inexactitude in a speech; he is a living 
refutation of the falsehood of the word 
and a monument to the virtue of the 
thing. The Empire which has won the 
minds of Louis Botha and Jan Smuts 
has acquired something of which it 
stood in greater need than of gold or 
territory, and it has won those minds 
by a quality in the British Empire 
which belies its name. It is the spirit 
of adoption which leads General 
Smuts to acclaim Great Britain as the 
senior partner in a common concern. 
The German can annex, but he cannot 
attract; for Kultur is an acid rather 
than a base, a solvent rather than a 
foundation of empire. Hence the 
German reliance on force; nothing 
less than a militarist mould of iron 
could counteract the disruptive effect 
of Kultur. No such constraint was 
needed for the British Common- 
wealth, and no such congeries of peoples 
has ever been held together by so 
slight a material bond. It is not, in 
fact, the British Army or the British 
Navy which holds the Empire to- 
gether. They are needed to protect 
it from external foes, but not from 
internal disruption;-and the Empire 
is « reign of the spirit and not a reign 
of the sword. It is the spirit that 
matters, and, as General Smuts re- 
marked, too much stress may be laid 
on the instruments of government: 
‘Where they built up a common 
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patriotism and a common ideal, the 
instrument of government would not 
be a thing that mattered so much as 
the spirit which actuated the whole 
spirit of government.’’ We have never, 
indeed, been adepts at expressing in 
our laws the secrets of our successful 
administration, and a survey of the 
Statute-book would give little idea of 
the British Constitution or of how it 
has grown. The fundamentals of our 
system are not its statutes, but its 
customs and its conventions, and the 
student of constitutional history will 
find more of the spirit of British 
government in the records of our Law 
Courts than in our Acts of Parliament. 
We may never make a united Empire 
by an act of legislation, but we have 
gone far towards making one by our 
administration of justice, and the 
proceedings of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council would, if the 
public ever read the reports, do more 
to enlighten it about the British 
Empire than all the debates in 
Parliament. 

Indeed, if those who most desire a 
united Empire informed their minds 
with a study of the means by which a 
united England came into existence, 
they would lay less stress upon Par- 
liamentary legislation and more upon 
judicial administration and interpre- 
tation. For assuredly England was 
not made one by Act of Parliament, 
so much as by the hammering out 
in the Courts of a common English 
law; and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council is in much the same 
way evolving a common basis of 
Imperial law. That basis is, perhaps, 
moral rather than legal in the strict 
sense of the word; some might even 
call it spiritual, but whatever we 
choose to call the work, its authors are 
laying the very foundations of that 
confidence, contentment, and consent 
which hold together the British realms 
without the constraint of military 

















If it would be a public service 


force. 
to find a native name for the British 


Empire, it would help us still more if 
some one found the means to popu- 
larize a knowledge of the principal 
factor in its architecture. As it is, the 


Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council labors under a cumbrous 
title, amid undignified and almost 
shabby surroundings; and the only 
section of the public which is not 
indifferent to its proceedings consists 
of High Churchmen, who regard it as 
anathema because it embodies the 
principle of temporal jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

We have to travel far afield to find 
appreciation of its work; it is on the 
confines of the Empire that men value 
most the links that bind them to its 
center, and it is humble folk most 
liable to oppression who set the great- 
est store on the justice administered 
by the Privy Council. One of the 
tales that illumine the quality of the 
British Empire tells how a hill tribe in 
India was discovered offering sacrifice 
to a deity it called the Privy Council 
in gratitude for a wrong it had re- 
dressed. A less known and more recent 
incident illustrates the spirit in which 
it interprets the white man’s burden. 
The custodian of an Indian temple, 
before his death, stated that the god 
he worshiped had appeared to him 
and directed him to nominate a 
particular successor. The succession 
led to litigation, in which the local 
Court upheld the story of the god’s 
appearance and the validity of the 
nomination. On appeal, the higher 
Court in India, superior to local 
faiths, reversed the decision, and it 
was ultimately brought before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. We can well imagine how abstract 
dogma and uncompromising adherence 
to our own Kultur would deal with it. 
True religion would scout the super- 


stitious story, and demand the ap- 
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plication of Western enlightenment 
to the local custom and tribal ideas of 
an Indian village; and the humbled 
petitioners would be sent back to 
nurse a sense of grievance at the lack 
of sympathy and understanding dis- 
played by a superior civilization. The 
Judicial Committee thought otherwise, 
and, straining perhaps the orthodoxy 
of some of its members, it sided with 
the local Court, presumably on the 
theory that facts are what they 
appear to be to those whom they most 
concern, and on the principle that, 
while the interpretation which Ger- 
man Kultur places on the max- 
im “put yourself in his place’ is 
“oust him,” the interpretation of 
the British Empire is ‘understand 
him.” 

It is by thus divesting itself of its 
own particular brand of Kultur that 
the Privy Council successfully inter- 
prets the multifarious varieties of law 
—Hindu, Mahomedan, Canadian- 
French, Roman-Dutch, and English 
common law transmuted by the statutes 
of scores of local legislatures—with 
which it has to deal; and its practice 
is an education in the elements of 
empire. Its practice is liberal because 
its hands are free. It is not a Court of 
common law bound by a mass of rules 
and precedents. It interprets customs, 
but it is not bound by them; no code 
fetters its discretion, and Parliament 
discreetly leaves it alone. It is, in 
fact, in almost precisely the position 
of the curia regis under Henry II 
and his successors, which, borrowing 
from various sources of jurisprudence, 
welded those elements together and, 
applying them in judicial eyres to the 
locai customs of English shires, created 
a common law, and prepared the way 
for common politics and a common 
English Parliament. If there is ever 
to be a common Parliament of the 
Empire, its path will have to be made 
straight by a common Imperial law 
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evolved in the Privy Council and 
grafted on to the national Courts of 
the Empire by judicial visitations. We 
have brought Judges to Westminster 
from all the Dominions; the process 
needs supplementing by the periodical 
appearance of the Court itself in the 
various quarters of the Empire by 
means of Imperial circuits. 

That common Imperial law may be 
a distant prospect and must be a slow 
and gradual growth. The point of 
immediate value is the spirit of 
detachment in which the Privy Coun- 
cil is laying the foundations, and the 
hand-to-mouth method in which it 
works. Its fixed principle consists in 
the absence of fixed principles, and 
no legal dogma hampers its steps; 
each case is considered on its merits 
and with reference to the legal at- 
mosphere in which it arises. Unity, 
let alone uniformity, is not the object 
of its activity, and it is logical only in 
its devotion to a liberty in which it 
believes but does not define. This is 
the very antithesis of self-conscious 
Kultur claiming and seeking to impose 
itself on inferior civilizations; and in 
that abdication consists its prospects 
of permanent sway. That, too, is the 
secret of empire. Metternich said that 
no Sovereign could afford to give 
away a particle of his sovereignty. 
We may not give it away, but we lease 
it to the Dominions and get a hand- 
some return. The British Empire 
does not hoard for itself; it grants full 
powers of taxation and legislation; 
it authorizes self-governing Domin- 
ions, and even India, to place tariffs 
on British goods and exclude British 
subjects from their franchise and their 
borders. Thus half a century and more 
ago we cast our bread of liberty upon 
the waters, and after many days it 
has returned to us at Anzac, at 
Ypres, at Vimy, and in the presence 
at our councils of those who have 
fed upon it. Truly that franchise 
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which is called the British Empire is 
justified in its children. 

The Empire, indeed, is great, not 
because of its size, but because of its 
diversity anc of the spirit which 
enables that diversity to exist in har- 
mony. Music is not made by mo- 
notony; and the professors of their 
own Kultur are babes in the school of 
empire. We are, as General Smuts 
says, “not a State, but a community 
of States and nations ...a whole 
world by ourselves consisting of many 
nations, of many States, and all sorts 
of communities under one flag.’’ That 
is not a novel conception in English 
history; historically our House. of 
Commons is a communitas communi- 
tatum, a community of lesser com- 
munities; and that historical diversity 
in unity may have saved us from the 
revolutionary State in which a par- 
venu Germany has sought to fuse the 
distinctions of nature and nationality. 
Every State, declares Treitschke, must 
have the right to merge into one the 
nationalities contained within itself, 
and he refers contemptuously to the 
“barren talk about a right of nation- 
ality.” Proceedings in the Austrian 
Reichsrath suggest that the talk 
may not be so barren as Treitschke’s 
disciples would wish; and General 
Smuts’s speech emphasizes once more 
the fundamental antagonism, between 
German and British conceptions of 
empire. It is also a distinction be- 
tween the British and all empires of 
the past; ‘‘all the empires we have 
known in the past and that exist 
today are founded on the idea of 
assimilation, of trying to force human 
material into one mould, Your whole 
idea and basis is entirely different. 
You do not want to standardize the 
nations of the British Empire; -you 
want to develop them towards a 
greater nationality.’’ It is not, in fact, 
as has been stupidly said, the object 
of the British Empire to give every- 
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one of its subjects an English mind, 
but to give everyone of them the 
fullest freedom and scope to develop 
a mind of his own. 

That diversity also brings the British 
Empire into line with the common 
aspiration of a war-sick world. It is 
the only league of nations in existence, 
and its nations comprise all sorts and 
conditions of peoples. It is too large 
to be called a microcosm, but within 
its borders are represented every 
kind and every stage of civilization. 
British statesmen have to deal with 
the whole world in samples, and their 
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methods of dealing may well form an 
example to the rest. The root of their 
success has not been their material or 
their military but their moral strength; 
and it is the moral quality in the Brit- 
ish Empire which has confounded its 
domestic critics and its foreign foes. | 
Unity is a form of selfishness unless it 
is spontaneous and British Empire 
means a sacrifice of self. It is a com- 
munion of service which makes the Brit- 
ish Empire one,and willmakeacommon- , 
wealth of nations; and we achieve at-one- 
ment by bearing one another’s burdens 
and understanding one another’s mind. 
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Gay shops, stately palaces, bustle and 
breeze, 

The whirring of wheels and the murmur 
of trees; 

By night or by day, whether noisy or 
stilly, 

Whatever my mood is—I love Piccadilly. 


Thus caroled Fred Locker, just sixty 
years back, 

In a year (’57) when the outlook was 
black, 

And even today the war-weariest 
Willie 

Recovers his spirits in dear Piccadilly. 

We haven’t the belles with their Gains- 
borough hats, 

Or the Regency bucks with their 
wondrous cravats, 

But now that the weather no longer is 
chilly 

There’s much to enchant us in New 
Piccadilly. 


As I sit in my club and partake of my 
“ration” 

No longer I’m vexed by the follies of 
fashion; 

The dandified Johnnies so precious 
and silly— 

You seek them in vain in the New 
Piccadilly. 

Punch. 


The men are alert and upstanding and 
fit, 

They’ve most of them done or they’re 
doing their bit; 

With the eye of a hawk and the stride 
of a gillie 

They add a new lustre to Old Pic- 
cadilly. 


And the crippled but gay-hearted 
heroes in blue 

Are a far finer product than wicked 
“old Q,” 

Who ought to have lived in a prison on 
skilly 

Instead of a palace in mid Piccadilly. 

The women are splendid, so quiet and 
strong, 

As with resolute purpose they hurry 
along— 


Excepting the flappers, who chatter 


as shrilly 
As parrots let loose to distract Pic- 
cadilly. 


Thus I muse as I watch with a reverent 
eye 

The New Generation sweep steadily by, 

And judge him an ass or a born Silly 
Billy, 

Who’d barter the New for the Old 
Piceadilly. 
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The Logic of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 


THE LOGIC OF LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY. 


No one is quite sure what the 
Russian revolutionists mean by the 
phrase, ‘‘No annexations.’”’ Sometimes 
they seem to mean that no nation 
must be incorporated in another 
against its will, At other times one 
gathers that they believe that Europe 
ought to return to the status quo as 
soon as peace is made. Probably, the 
revolutionists are themselves divided 
as to the meaning of the phrase. There 
seem to be certain elements which 
are so excessively international in 
doctrine that they leave behind them 
the first condition of internationalism 
—the right of all nations to equal 
freedom. Their cosmopolitanism is 
impatient of the claims of the Poles, 
the Czechs, and other subject national- 
ities to freedom. They regard every 
kind of war except the class war as 
meaningless. They believe in the 
uprising of the proletariat against a 
tyrannous bourgeoisie all over Europe. 
They do not differentiate between 
domestic and foreign oppression. They 
want to get the war out of the way in 
order to get on with the revolution. 
The leaders of the revolution, however, 
do not appear to hold this view. They 
see that, bourgeois though the Govern- 
ments of Europe may be in their 
sympathies, there is all the difference 
in the world between a_ bourgeois 
Government that wants to live on 
terms of equality with its neighbors 
and a bourgeois Government that 
wants to dominate them. They see 
that nations as well as individuals 
can be oppressed, and that the German 
and Austrian Governments more than 
any others in Europe make an ideal 
of such oppression. The German 
Majority Socialists, in their recent 
indictment of the Allies, could not 
point to a single nation in Europe, 
except Ireland, which was still governed 


by one of the Allied countries against 
its consent. A comparable indictment 
of the Central Powers, on the other 
hand, would include Belgium, Serbia, 
Bohemia, and German Poland, to say 
nothing of Alsace-Lorraine, Italia 
irredenta, and Roumania irredenta. 

It seems to us all-important that 
the Russians as a whole should under- 
stand how intimate a part belief in 
national rights must always be of the 
democratic faith. Democracy can no 
more contrive to subsist without be- 
lieving in the rights of nations than 
it can contrive to subsist without 
believing in the rights of man. Democ- 
racy asserts that man must not be 
allowed to exploit man. It also asserts, 
though more haltingly, that nation 
must not be allowed to exploit nation. 
“No annexations” is a democratic ery 
only when it means “no exploita- 
tions.”’ That is the principle for which 
the Allies profess themselves to be 
fighting, and, if they have frequently 
violated it in the past, it is for the 
citizens of the Allied countries, whether 
Russians, English or French, to keep 
their Governments more faithful to 
it in the future. Nothing in the war 
portends greater good for the world 
than the fact that the Allies have 
accepted the philosophy of National- 
ism as opposed to the philosophy of 
aggressive Imperialism. 

Not long ago the distinguished 
French philosopher, M. Emile Bou- 
troux, explained in a book called 
Philosophy and War the French con- 
ception of nationality. The French 
Revolution, he declared, ‘‘had pro- 
claimed, as also had America, that 
men are born free, and equal in their 
rights, and that they continue so. 
The French theory of nationality 
consists in extending to nations that 
which, in the maxim, is affirmed of 
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individuals.” This may seem a some- 
what arbitrary thing to do, but it 
is based upon a profound idea of 
the meaning of nationality. As M. 
Boutroux explains: 


According to the doctrine which 
inspired the Declaration of 1739, 
the basis of right is nothing else than 
personality. Now, the French doctrine 
consists in recognizing that personality 
may be found in nations as well as in 
individuals, and that, wherever it 
exists, it carries with it the same 
dignity and brings to pass the same 
consequences. . . . Nations endowed 
with personality have a right to liberty 
—i.e., they have the right to live in 
accordance with their own genius, 
their laws, customs, and aspirations, 
in so far as they do not hinder a similar 
or analogous development in other 
nations. 


This conception of nations as persons 
is a conception that all of us admit 
in our daily speech. We speak of the 
French temperament, as though France 
as a whole had a temperament of her 
own, an individuality and a national 
soul, which distinguished her from 
Germany as completely as Moliére 
can be distinguished from Goethe. 
England may be inhabited by cheerful 
John Smiths and sullen John Browns, 
by generous, witty and_ heroic 
Joneses, and by niggardly, dull and 
timid Robinsons; but amid all the 
varieties of individuality a certain 
unity can be discovered—an English 
temper, an English way of life, which 
differentiates England in the eyes of 
foreigners from Russia or America 
or Bulgaria. Each nation possesses its 
own genius. This is not a mere fashion 
of speaking, it is a fact. We recognize 
this even in our caricatures when we 
smile at the genius of America as 
Uncle Sam, the genius of England as 
Johr¥ Bull, and the genius of Ireland 
as Paddy. The question the Russian 
revolutionists have now to decide is 
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whether any peace can be either 
tolerable or lasting except a peace 
which respects the genius and the 
personality of every nation. The 
political philosophy of Prussia asserts 
that the genius and personality of the 
weaker nations must suffer in the 
interests of a superior race or culture. 
The Prussians, in the words of M. 
Boutroux, “‘substitute hierarchy in the 
place of equality between nations, and 
posit the existence of a head nation 
whose mission it is to dominate the 
rest and assign to them their place 
and function in the universe.” This 
lawless creed is sometimes described 
as Nationalism. As a matter of fact, 
it is the extreme opposite of National- 
ism. It is statesmanship, race-worship, 
aggressive Imperialism. Nationalism 
is the belief in nationality—in the 
equality of rights of all nations—and 
is therefore the very negation of the 
Prussian theory of the right to 
hegemony. 

Occasionally, however, one meets 
with people who seem to find it dif- 
ficult to tell a nation when they see one. 
Before the war, if one argued on 
behalf of the national ideals of Poland 
or Bohemia or Ireland, one was con- 
stantly met by people who found 
one reason or another for brushing 
aside these units of nationality and re- 
garding as the true units of nationality 
the larger States in which the former had 
been incorporated. They used to ask 
whether in America the North ought 
not, according to the Nationalist 
theory, to have recognized the South 
as a separate nation, instead of fight- 
ing to preserve the Union. This is 
an exceedingly foolish analogy. The 
Confederate States invented their sepa- 
rate nationality on the spur of the 
moment. They were not a nation with 
centuries of traditions, but a nation 
as it were, ad hoc. Their assertion of 
nationhood was a mere calculated 
move in a political game. If the 
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Southern States had really developed 
a separate national consciousness, how- 
ever, feeling as alien in genius from 
the United States as a whole as Poland 
feels from Russia, who doubts that 
they would have gone on agitating for 
independence? Who doubts that they 
would have got it? As it was, the 
North did not fight in order to sub- 
jugate a nation (though Mr. Glad- 
stone at the time thought otherwise). 
It fought in order to prevent the par- 
tition of a nation. Had the South 
been a nation in the same sense that 
Poland is, she would be a subject 
nation today, with agitators and 
rebels appealing to the world at large 
against the tyranny of Washington. 
Some cosmopolitans are hostile to 
nationality, not because they do not 
know a nation when they see one, but 
because they believe that the national 
spirit stands in the way of the brother- 
hood of man. Mazzini-put the case 
against the cosmopolitans neatly when 
he said that to talk of one’s duty to 
humanity and to ignore the nation 
was as if one bade men climb a ladder 
but took away the rungs. He saw 
nationality as a force that made for 
true internationalism. He _ believed 
that each nation has a duty to the 
world just as each citizen has a duty 
to his country. Nationality, he said, 
“is the conscience of the peoples, which 
assigns to them their share of work in 
the association, their office in human- 
ity, and hence constitutes their mission 
on earth, their individuality.” “a 
hate,’”’ he wrote again, ‘‘the monopo- 
list, usurping nation, that sees its own 
strength and greatness only in the 
weakness and poverty of others.” 
Thus the French Revolution and the 
Italian Risorgimento have produced a 
philosophy of liberty, equality and 
fraternity among nations which is 
the only possible alternative to the 
Prussian ideal of hegemony. We 
believe it will be found that the 
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imagination of the Russian revolu- 
tionists is fired by the same ideals to a 
greater extent than appears in the 
course of the present strife of tongues. 
To go back to the pre-war map of 
Europe would be as great a sin against 
democracy as to go back to the pre- 
war social and political conditions in 
Russia. It is for the revolutionists to 
help to build a new world, not to re- 
establish the old one. One of the con- 
ditions of peace they should insist 
upon obtaining from Germany is her 
acceptance of the principle of ‘“govern- 
ment by consent” as applicable to 
every nation in Europe. It is in the 
interests of the human race that each 
nation should contribute its genius 
unhampered to the common stock. 
As M. Boutroux puts it: 


The interest and nobility of man- 
kind require that the various human 
qualities should, to a certain extent, be 
distributed amongst the different 
peoples and individuals, so that each 
may carry to a higher degree of per- 
fection that quality which, in a way, 
it represents. It is just, then, to admit 
that the human person, both in the 
ease of nations and of individuals, is 
deserving of respect, not only in what 
he has in common with all men, but 
also in the very characteristics that 
distinguish him and constitute a cer- 
tain type of humanity. Liberty, in so 
far as it is the right to be oneself and 
to develop one’s own being to the extent 
that this development can be recon- 
ciled with that of other persons, is a 
principle of dignity and fruitfulness. 
Nations serve humanity far more 
effectively if they can maintain their 
distinctive temperament and remain 
faithful to their ideal than if they are 
compelled to serve an alien cause. 

And so, however powerfully or- 
ganized a certain State may be, it is 
the duty of mankind to resist the claim 
manifested by this State to exercise 


hegemony over all the rest. \ 


The cause for which the Allies are 
fighting—the cause against which the 
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Germans are fighting—could not be 
better stated. It is the cause of lib- 
The New Statesman. 
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erty, equality and fraternity among 
nations. 





ON ROADS. 


By An OFFICER IN 


Roads have always been the theme 
of the romantic writer; they have 
always had a quality which lays 
hold of the imagination of great men 
and great nations, and serves to satisfy 
and to express their aspirations. 
Nothing is so characteristic of Rome 
and of what Rome stood for as the 
Roman road, straight, aware of ob- 
stacles but undaunted by them, reso- 
lutely opening up trackless moor or 
impassable swamp. The great Napo- 
leon, too, great not in mere tactics, 
but also in strategy, traversed the new 
France that he helped to make with 
great roads, built on the Roman 
model and flanked by trees to give 
shade to his marching soldiers, beauty 


to the countryside, and, though he 
did not foresee it, most helpful guid- 
ance as landmarks to raw subalterns 
wrestling with the intricacies of a map. 
And apart from these imperial con- 
siderations, roads have charmed the 
solitary walker since man lost his fear 


of Nature. Once Dr. Johnson found 
the Highlands ‘‘barbarous’’; but times 
have changed, and Hazlitt and Steven- 
son have set down in luminous prose 
the joy of the road-walker, the fascina- 
tion of a road full of curves and 
surprises, the contented weariness at 
the end of a day’s marching. 

With these pleasures many of us 
out here were well acquainted before 
the war. There is many an officer who 
blesses the hard climb up Scafell or 
that great walk over the four passes, 
Searth Gap, Blacksail, Sty Head, and 
Honister (the very names bring long- 
ing and regret): the strong muscles 
and the hardened feet won in Easter 
holidays among the Lakes or on the 
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Southern Downs have stood many of 
us in good stead over Belgian pavé or 
the unending ribbon that links Amiens 
to Albert, up hill and down dale with a 
vengeance. For, frankly, marching is 
not walking. The most inveterate 
tramp, who spurns hotels and will 
sleep only under the stars, never 
carries eighty pounds of kit, plus a 
rifle, plus ammunition. One walks 
bareheaded or in a shameless hat. 
One marches in a steel helmet. Walk- 
ing, one is free to turn aside for every 
brook by the way, to lean on a gate 
which gives a long view down combe 
or valley; one can go fast or slow, run 
or stop to talk with the chance way- 
farer. Marching, it is the regulation 
step, coat collars open, heads up so far 
as the pack will allow, ploughing 
muddily through the tracks of the 
file in front. There is no falling out or 
halting at one’s own sweet will. Eight 
or ten minutes’ halt every hour, packs 
off, sit on the right of the road, and 
then the whistle blows, and straps 
are tightened and buckles snapped to, 
and off the column goes again for 
another fifty minutes. Happy is the 
regiment that has a good and tireless 
band on these occasions: happier 
still the platoon which has a cheery, 
plucky section that will sing through 
the longest day in the worst of weathers, 
for with music the hardest march is 
bearable. 

Weirdest of all is the march by night. 
It was a great experience, going up to 
the front for the first time, coming 
through Allonville on the hill, and 
catching our first glimpse of the Very 
lights’ flickerin the sky, still many miles 
away. It was summer, and a still 
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night. Our road was a second-class 
country one, very dusty, and what 
should have been the ‘‘tramp of armed 
men” sounded more like the padding 
of a caravan through the desert. 
The soft faint scent of an August 
night hung everywhere, and we were 
full of wonder and excitement at 
getting near this mysterious ‘‘front’’ 
that we had heard so much of; not 
one of us, however soaring our imagina- 
tion, got near the reality: this much 
we admitted afterwards. But it was 
on the slope of this hill that we first 
felt the thrill of the reality of war. 
Later in the night we knew real 
weariness. We expected to billet in the 
first village that we reached on the 
Amiens road. But we came to the 
village, we passed on, we even ‘halted 
at the far end of it. But still no word 
of billets, and as we fell in once more, 
and breasted the long slope up from 
Pont-Noyelles, we became confirmed 
pessimists, mistrusting our O.C. and 
our Brigade Staff, who had lured 
us out on this endless road. We were 
on the great Albert road by now, and 
nothing could be seen but an endless 
avenue of trees with a faint and 
distant glimmer at the end. Really we 
marched about two and a half kilo- 
meters from Pont-Noyelles, but it 
seemed like two leagues, and it was 
with deep relief that we fell upon the 
vile farm billets of Lahoussoye. Things 
are better now, but this was in 1915, 
and we were the first British troops to 
occupy that village. The road carried 
no romance for us that night. It 
spoke of nothing but hardness and 
infinite distance. But the romance 
was there for all that, and later we 
remembered it. 

For the march that night was a 
proper route march as laid down in 
Field Service Regulations, distances 
and times being duly observed. The 
road was good and dry, and we were 
the only people on it. We could count 
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certain'y on so many miles per hour 
and, which interested us more, we 
reached dry billets with dry feet. 
These were the days when the Fri- 
court line, except for mining, was a 
health resort, where it was considered 
bad form to make too much play with 
artillery, and single men could walk 
to within two hundred yards of the 
front line, in full view of the Boche, 
and yet unsniped. We had not yet 
bought our grim experience at Loos. 
Most of us believed in machine-guns, 
but none knew what a box-barrage was, 
and the Stokes gun was still in the 
experimental stage. The roads seemed 
good then even to men used to the 
tarred macadam of Surrey; and so in 
fact they were. But, except for the 
great road to Albert, they were just 
ordinary country roads, meant for 
great hay wains and slow French cart 
horses. All through that winter they 
endured the ordinary routine of lor- 
ries, guns, limbered wagons, and 
marching infantry. The signs were 
already ominous when spring suc- 
ceeded winter and gave a respite and 
the chance of repair. And then 
preparations for the ‘‘Great Push’’ 
started, and traffic increased tenfold, 
and an occasional rainy day gave us a 
foretaste of what the words “traffic 
and transport difficulties’ really meant. 
It was in September and October, 
with the autumn rains just beginning, 
a base two miles behind the old line, 
and work being done at least six or 
seven miles beyond that line, that the 
importance of roads to an Army was 
borne in upon us. 

It was worst in the village, for a road 
must be drained into great ditches 
dug on either side, and the mud must 
be continually swept off it. But the 
long, straggling village street allowed 
of no ditches, for the blank walls of the 
barns abutted on the road. Similarly, 
sweeping mud off the road was like 
the labor of Sisyphus. It simply flowed 
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back again. They took to banking 
it up on the sides, and what had 
once been a path became a nine-inch 
bath of slime into which one fell at 
night. And as fast as they removed 
it the mud welled up again in the center 
of the road. Tons and tons of road 
metal were laid down: the bottomless 
pit engulfed them all and asked for 
more. The surface grew no higher nor 
drier nor more level. To this day the 
problem of that road is still unsolved. 

It was not the violence of the traffic 
which caused the trouble: it was the 
volume and the continuity. All 
day and most of the night the two 
streams flowed past one another, or 
more often stood stationary for an 
hour at a time, held up by a skidding 
lorry a mile away or some wagon 
driver who had halted in the middle 
of the stream. Every kind of man 
and vehicle could be seen. The bulk 


were heavy lorries, hard to handle, 
fighting desperately for a sure footing 


on the crown of the road. Sometimes 
an unusually bad hole would jerk 
the steering wheel out of control, and 
the whole affair would sink into the 
mud at the side. Then the back wheels 
would revolve madly; mud would fly 
and tempers would break. Sometimes 
non-skid chains or judiciously applied 
timber would save the wreck, and the 
stream would flow on, more congested 
than ever. More often it was a case of 
waiting for a “caterpillar”? to come 
along and tow the lorry out. For a 
“caterpillar” will jerk a 12-inch howit- 
zer gun-carriage as lightly as a man 
throws a ball from hand to hand, 
and a three-ton lorry is nothing to it. 

Mixed up with the lorries, and 
doing more to impede the column 
than anything else, were the wagons 
and limbers. Their specialty was 
tortuous driving: they were always 
seeing openings which did not exist 
and making a dash for them. Then, 
amid terrific cursings, wheels would 
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lock and mules would kick, and when 
the drivers and the military police 
had thoroughly aired their respective 
views of each other the status quo 
would be recovered. For the transport 
horse or mule is the slowest thing 
that moves on the roads: a walking 
man, even a ‘marching’? man, can 
easily overtake them: hence in a single 
column the whole has to move at the 
rate of the G.S. wagon. This weighs, 
so it is said, on the minds of the 
drivers, and they become very touchy 
and have to assert their position 
very firmly. This at least is the only 
plausible explanation yet put forward 
of their truculent and aggressive 
attitude. 

These are the solid elements of the 
Once in single file, nothing 
except a miracle gives them a stretch 
of open road; their position is im- 
mutably fixed till they come to their 
journey’s end. But in between them, 
around and behind and in front, flit 
all the more mobile units. Staff motor- 
cars, some with the flag flying that 
denotes the presence of a general, 
always get a clear road. Police salute 
them respectfully and hustle other 
traffic to the side; other units also 
salute, with a glance of envy at their 
easy passage, or something worse as 
the joyous A.S.C. driver scatters 
the mud at thirty miles an hour and 
men with nerves frayed by a long 
bombardment have been known to 
swear bitterly at a sudden and unex- 
pected blast from a Klaxon horn. 
Then come the cars of the lesser 
stars, not so obsequiously received, 
but still making rapid progress; even 
the little two-seater wriggles through 
the press somehow. Occasionally a 
battery rumbles by, or the parts of a 
huge howitzer, each on its own ¢car- 
riage, making the whole road and the 
adjacent houses tremble, and cleaving 
great furrows in the sludge. Along 
with everything, acting as a kind of 
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filling to whatever gaps still remain, 
are chance pedestrians, dispatch riders 
running all sorts of risks, but getting 
through at all costs, and French 
civilians, with skirts kilted and tongues 
chattering; they are of an incredible 
cheerfulness as a rule, but sometimes 
you will see an old woman waiting to 
cross the road, with a solemn, wistful 
look, longing for the days when 
Méaulte was a quiet French village, 
with no noise but the pleasant voices 
of the guests in the café and the 
rumbling of the hay wagons in the 
streets. 

Such is the pandemonium which 
“roads” mean to the infantry. They 
are used to marching with full pack 
for long distances: it is not that which 
wears them out: it is the constant 
checks—sudden starts. Like everyone 
else, they have their fixed place in the 
column, and it is impossible for each 
file to look ahead and see when the 
check is coming. The first they 
know of it is that they bump into the 
file in front of them, and the process 
goes on the length of the company, as 
railway trucks bump each other when 
they are being shunted. Of course, 
there is great variety. In nothing is 
the discipline and morale of a regi- 
ment so apparent as in its marching, 
and a platoon that keeps swinging 
and singing through the worst mud 
and the most complicated traffic is 
one that will give the Boche serious 
trouble a few miles farther on. But 
it is on coming out of the trenches 
that the strain tells. Up in the line a 
man is keyed up to stand a bombard- 
ment, and there is a -fierce joy in 
getting to close quarters with a 
bayonet. But when the relief is over, 
and the regiment is on its way for 
four or five miles to rest billets, the 
stimulus is lacking, the pack seems 
doubly heavy, and the road is very 
hard to feet softened by three or four 
days of wearing gumboots in the mud 
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of the trenches. In twenty-four hours, 
with a bath, a shave, and clean kit, 
these will be different men: for mem- 
ory is mercifully short in this war, 
and the comforts or discomforts of the 
moment are the things that count. 
But in this case ‘“‘c’est le dernier pas 
qui cofite,’ and it is not hard to tell 
from these men’s faces what they have 
been through. 

Farther on the roads get clearer, 
but worse. It depends, or depended, 
on the enemy’s artillery. Names of 
places change according to the progress 
of the attack. ‘Suicide Corner’ and 
“Death Valley” are now but memories: 
a child might walk along them; but 
once infantry went along them in 
small detachments only, wagons gal- 
loped there in defiance of routine 
orders, and lorries did not stop to 
consider the holes in the road or the 
chance of a broken spring. In a lorry 
you can never hear a shell coming: 
you keep one foot hard on the accelera- 
tor, if there is one, open the throttle 
as wide as possible, and trust to luck. 
The sternest task of all was to bring 
back a motor ambulance on this road. 
With stretcher cases inside there can 
be no thought of self, no wild dash for 
safety. A sudden jolt may kill a man 
as surely as a shell. There is nothing 
for it but courage and resignation 
and a careful skirting of shell holes. 
The A.S.C. have not got all the 
“‘eushy”’ jobs. 

Nowadays the congestion is much 
relieved by light railways, which can 
be laid at great speed, and will carry 
trucks propelled by engine or by hand. 
The ‘Deca’ track (short for Decau- 
ville) is dear to the hearts of all who 
have to transport shells, timber, or 
rations. They have funny little engines, 
looking as if they had escaped from 
the London Tube, each with its bearded 
French driver, a master of repartee in 
both languages, and a terror to argue. 
The ‘‘Deca’”’ solves many problems: 
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it lightens ‘fatigues’? enormously. 
To pull a handeart full of bricks for 
two miles and walk back is a hardship. 
But to push the bricks on a ‘Deca’ 
truck and then to ride back on the down 
grade, getting off to push by the side 
when speed slackens, is to get back to 
youth and the joys of the switchback 
railway at Blackpool or the White City. 
Decidedly the ‘‘Deca”’ is a success. 

No romance in all this, you will say. 
I am not so sure. Not much now, per- 
haps, and certainly there is a danger 
of writing high falutin’ nonsense 
about the joy with which men go up 
to the trenches or advance to the at- 
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tack. But romance is essentially retro- 
spective, especially to the Briton who 
hates showing emotion on romantic or 
dramatic occasions. But retrospect 
softens the hard edges, falsifies the 
picture, if you will, but also brings 
out many high lights and pleasant 
colors that a realistic memory alone 
would have missed. The romance is 
there, though we cannot grasp the 
vision at the time, and only see 
“through a glass, darkly’? in calmer 
years. But still we are bound to con- 
tinue the search, for if only material 
benefits follow from this war we shall 
have fought in vain. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF ALBANIA. 


(Communicated.) 


The declaration of the independence 
of Albania under the protection of 
Italy, which has just been made by 
the Italian General in command of 
the troops of occupation on the 
Epirote side of the country, will recall 
the extraordinary events that oc- 
curred in that unfortunate country 
shortly before the war, which many 
have doubtless forgotten in the greater 
events that have happened since. 
Albania, which had been joined to the 
Ottoman Empire rather as the result 
of a trick than as the outcome of con- 
quest, since the son of the last of her 
kings, the famous Scanderbeg, was 
betrayed by the Venetian Republic 
to the Sultan of the day, though she 
was the most loyal of all the Balkan 
States to the suzerain Power, had 
never given up her dreams of inde- 
pendence. After centuries of mis- 
government by the Ottomans, and 
seeing that, through the Tripolitan 
war and other fatal errors, Turkey 
was hastening to a long-impending 
doom, the Albanians thought it time 
to look after themselves and try to 
save their own independence from the 


wreck. Their national aspirations had 
never gone into the Turkish melting 
pot, and in 1912 they declared their 
independence from the Empire, ap- 
pointed a provisional Government, 
with the veteran statesman, Ismail 
Kemal Bey, at its head, and appealed 
to the Powers to send them a king 
worthy of their great history and of 
their origin as the oldest race in 
Oriental Europe. Ismail Kemal Bey, 
who had spent fifty agitated years in 
the service of the Ottoman Empire, 
gave himself with patriotic passion 
to the reorganization of the country 
of which his was one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families, and spent 
fourteen months as president of the 
National Government. 

After several other candidates had 
been put forward more or less officially, 
and when it seemed as if the Powers 
had forgotten this little country which 
had asked them for a king, Prince 
William of Wied, a German princeeling 
and arelative of the Queen of Roumania, 
was appointed ‘‘Mbret,” or King of 
Albania. When he took up his duties 
Ismail Kemal Bey retired to Nice to rest 
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and watch from a distance the progress 
of the new kingdom born in such travail 
and suffering. The Conference of the 
Powers in London had docked the 
country of half its fairest portions to 
give them to Montenegro, Greece, 
and Serbia, in order as it was explained 
to save further trouble and bloodshed 
in the Balkans! 

The Albanians nevertheless looked 
forward to the new era with hope, in 
the belief that happiness and pros- 
perity were at last in store for them. 
Never were a people so deceived, never 
had the Powers made such a mistake 
as in appointing this German to rule 
over so proud-spirited a race. In less 
than two months William of Wied 
was at loggerheads with his “‘subjects,”’ 
and was almost cut off from the rest 
of the kingdom in his capital of Duraz- 
zo, Which he had chosen in defiance 
of the advice of those best qualified 
to judge. He had spent the ten million 
franes which Italy and Austria had 
advanced him in stupid extravagance, 
and these Powers when asked to give 
more turned a deaf ear. The climax 
came when the Prince bombarded his 
Minister of War, Essad Pasha, in his 
own house. Ismail Kemal Bey, again 
called from his retirement, hurried to 
Rome, where he had an interview with 
M. San Giuliano, and then went to 
see the Prince and advise him as to the 
measures he ought to take to get out 
of his difficulties. But the Prince 
seemed incapable of judging either of 
the gravity of the situation or of his 
own danger. As matters only became 
worse, a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Valona and of the refugees gathered 
there who had fled from the devastat- 
ing Greek armies was held in the 
Grande Place of Valona, and it was 
decided to form a Committee of Public 
Safety, over which Ismail Kemal Bey 
was again appointed to preside. The 
Powers were appealed to to step 
in again and save Albania from 
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destruction and her people from 
massacre. 

But the great war nad broken out, 
and the vessels of the Powers left 
Albanian waters. Prince William and 
his suite followed them, shaking the 
dust of his kingdom, over which he 
had reigned barely three months, from 
his feet forever. 

Ismail Kemal Bey, the septuagen- 
arian ex-ruler of Albania, is now a 
refugee in Paris waiting until the 
moment when his counsel and aid will 
again be called on by his country, once 
more independent. 

“The news is good—excellent,”’ said 
His Excellency, when I called on him 
to find out what he thought of recent 
events, “‘because it shows that Albania 
is to take her rightful place when 
justice is done to the small nation- 
alities. I have never doubted that 
Albania would benefit from this war 
if the Allied Great Powers are to be 
taken at their word, and if they win— 
neither of which hypotheses is to be 
doubted. At the same time, many 
things may happen before we finally 
get our liberty and independence, but 
this is a step in the right direction.’’ 

“You approve, then, of Italy’s act, 
Excellency?” 

“Yes. Italy of course wants a friend 
and not an enemy on the other side 
of the Straits of Otranto.”’ 

I gathered however that the Al- 
banians will not be too grateful to the 
Powers for the present of their inde- 
pendence if the territory torn from 
them to avoid bloodshed and trouble 
is not restored and full justice done to 
Albania. 

Ismail Kemal Bey, who is employing 
his leisure in writing his memoirs, is a 
great friend and admirer of England 
and of British institutions. He looks 
to England as the great champion of 
the small nations. There is little 
about His Excellency to suggest the 
Oriental. As broad-minded a patriot 
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as one could wish to see, he followed 
the policy in the Ottoman Empire of 
his friend the great Liberal statesman, 
Midhat Pasha, and his whole public 
eareer consisted of a series of struggles 
with the forces of tyranny and re- 
action, especially as they were per- 
sonified in Abdul-Hamid. Over and 
over again, Ismail Kemal declined 
high office because the Sultan refused 
The Outlook. 
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to allow him to apply the principles of 
the Constitution which he had himself 
granted to his people and then taken 
back. His great regret is that Great 
Britain did not step in with a more 
vigorous policy in the East, for if she 
had done so the history of the last 
twenty years, and especially the 
history of the Ottoman Empire, would 
have been very different. 





A TOOL-USING ANIMAL. 


Famous, as I think, above other 
insects, perhaps famous beyond all 
animals, other than man, that ever 
have inhabited this earth, should be a 
certain small wasp observed by those 
most industrious detectives of the 
ways of insects, the Peckhams, G. W. 
and E. G. Of course, we all know that 
one of the definitions by which it has 
been attempted to mark off man 
from his fellow-creatures on _ this 
planet is ‘‘a tool-using animal.’”’ Yet 
another suggested definition of him is 
“a tool-making animal,’’ but evidently 
this latter is going a long step farther 
from the intelligence of any of the 
other animals. To design a tool implies 
conception of an end for which that 
tool shall be used, and this is an act 
of planning and of imagination which 
is quite foreign to the subhuman 
mental process. The use of a tool 
found ready-made, such as a stone or 
a club, is quite another story from the 
psychological point of view, and the 
degree in which, if at all, the other 
animals ever avail themselves of these 
natural instruments and weapons has 
been debated rather fiercely. Darwin 
seems to have felt no doubt of their 
doing so. He quotes from Brehm’s 
‘‘Tierleben’’ Homeric accounts of bat- 
tles between baboon armies, in which 
the one contingent assaults the other 
with throwing of stones and sticks, 


but in the third edition of the ‘‘Tierle- 
ben” this statement is stringently 
criticised by M. Pechuel-Loesche: 
“This belief’—i.e., in the missile- 
throwing of the apes—‘is probably 
due to inaccurate observation.” He . 
states that he has studied the apes in 
Southwestern Africa ‘precisely on 
this head to convince myself whether 
they actually throw. Assuredly they 
do not.” What does happen is that 
when they live on rock sides where 
there are many loose big stones—a 
favorite habitat with them—the stones 
are rolled down as they scurry over 
the rocks, and have all the appearance, 
as well as doing some of the mischief, 
of stones thrown of malice prepense. 
So, too, when they break off and 
let fall from the trees the big spinous 
fruits of the Durian, they make mat- 


‘ters unpleasant for those beneath the 


tree, but all the most recent and 
precise observations seem to show 
that this is done without conscious- 
ness of the effect that the action 
produces. Other instances of the 
apparent use of tools by monkeys are 
taken from tricks learned in cap- 
tivity; which hardly are more convine- 


* ing for the purposes of the argument 


than the performance of the learned 
canary which hauls up its seed in a 
bucket. Brehm cites a monkey weak 
in the jaw which broke nuts with a 
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stone. But he does not state whether 
he ascertained that the keeper had or 
had not instructed it in this use of the 
most primitive form of hammer. 
Darwin himself had a chimpanzee 
acquaintance which threw things at 
him. A monkey’s aptness in imitation 
would fully account for this, without 
invoking any recondite psychic facul- 
ties. And then he refers to the ele- 
phants breaking branches from the 
trees and using them as fly-whisks. 
Unquestionably they are used with 
this effect; Darwin does not closely 
examine the evidence of their being 
used with this design—which is the 
point that makes the difference. An 
elephant will break off a branch, with 
the object of browsing on the leaves, 
whether there be flies annoying him 
or whether there be not. Then, having 
the bough conveniently in his trunk, 
the waving of the bough would dis- 
perse the flies effectively enough, but 
just how much, if any, of a fly dis- 
persive purpose was in the elephant’s 
mind would need a good deal more 
observation to determine than seems 
to have been given to the problem. 
The case has to be left with an open 
verdict of ‘not proven.’”’ And so it is 
with every case before the court in 
which the primates or any of the lower 
animals are witnesses, with the single 
exception of that in which this solitary 
wasp of the Sphex family, cited by the 
Peckhams, appears. It is confirmed 
by a precedent, in which another 
member of the same family is the 
witness, and these two instances, both 
supplied by insects of closely related 
species, are the only two that I know, 
really well attested, of any other 
creature than man using, of his own 
initiative, any kind of tool. 

The way of these wasps, in the 
conduct of their domestic business, is 
this: the mother wasp digs a tunnel 
in the ground; in this tunnel she 
deposits a caterpillar, stung either to 
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death or to a condition of paralysis; 
within the same tunnel she then lays 
an egg, so that when the grub hatches 
out from the egg it finds itself in a 
nursery which is at the same time a 
It feeds on the 
interned caterpillar until it is of years 
of discretion to pass into the stage 
of pupa, and thence into that of the 
perfect winged insect, when it will 
dig itself out and will complete the 
cycle of the life-story of its kind by 
operations modeled with much exact- 
ness on those of its parents. When 
the wasp has made its tunnel, put in 
the grub, and so on, it finishes off by 
ramming down pellets of earth, little 
stones, and so forth on the outlet of 
the tunnel—‘‘putting the lid on” 
the whole. This is the race habit of 
the wasps; and once upon a time it 
happened to the Peckhams, watching 
one of them at work, to observe the 
following most remarkable departure, 
on the part of an exceptional individual 
from the habit of its kind: ‘‘When, 
at last, the filling was level with 
the ground, she (the wasp) brought a 
quantity of fine grains of dirt to the 
spot. and, picking up a small pebble 
in her mandibles, used it as a hammer 
in pounding them down with rapid 
strokes, thus making this spot as 
firm and hard as the surrounding 
surface.” She departed, brought 
more dirt, picked up the pebble again, 
and used it as a hammer, as before. 
In all the wide range of their ex- 
perience the Peckhams, most careful 
and industrious observers, had never 
seen the like, nor, so far as I can learn, 
did they ever see it again, though 
they studied scores and scores of the 
same and of allied species making their 
tunnels and filling them. But when 
they published their story, then they 
were surprised to find it corroborated 
by the observation of a Doctor Willis- 
ton, of Kansas University. Apparently 
it had taken him a year to pluck up 
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sufficient courage to publish the ac- 
count of what he had seen—a hap- 
pening practically identical with that 


which the Peckhams saw—because he . 


deemed it so unlikely to be believed. 
We are obliged, then, to accept the 
conclusion that occasionally individuals 
of the Ammophila kind really are tool- 
users, employing stones as hammers. 
We should notice that it is part of their 
race habit to thrust down into the 
tunnel, by way of top filling, pellets 
and pebbles. From this it may seem a 
very short step to beating down with 
a pebble the pellets already in; it is 
perhaps only carrying the race habit 
a little farther; it is an act which the 
normal habit seems easily to suggest. 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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But, argue it how we may, we have to 
confess that we have here the begin- 
ning of tool-using—the use of a ham- 
mer. And the use of a hammer seems 
an advance, having a greater appear- 
ance of intelligence than the mere use 
of an anvil.' We have the anvil use 
in the habit of our own familiar thrush 
bringing its snails to a certain con- 
venient stone on which it will crack 
their shells by beating them upon it. 
The sea-birds which carry shell-fish 
to a height and drop them on the rocks 
to break the shells are similarly anvil- 
workers, only using the force of 
gravity in lieu of the thrush’s muscles. 
But these are tricks which would be 
learned by very simple associations. 
Horace Hutchinson. 
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Rev. J. A. Zahm’s book “Great 
Inspirers” (D. Appleton & Co.) de- 
rives its title, not from the two great 
characters, St. Jerome and Dante 
Alighieri, whose careers and whose 
influence in religion and literature it 
describes, but .upon the women— 
Paula and Eustochium in the one 
instance and Beatrice in the other— 
who inspired and helped to shape their 
life work. It was their communion 
with these pure and devoted women, 
Dr. Zahm believes, “that unlocked 
the brains and hearts of Jerome and 
Dante and made them both immortal,”’ 
and he uses them as illustrations and 
proofs of what he holds to be widely 
true—that it is the influence and 
inspiration of noble women that help 
men to their highest achievements. 


In a small volume entitled ‘Jesus 
for the Men of Today” (George H. 
Doran Co.), Dr. George Holley 
Gilbert tries to make the personality 
of Jesus more real and vital to the 
modern man. As the author explains 


in his brief introduction, the book is 
not intended for the desk of the student 
who seeks the doctrines which have 
grown around the person and the 
work of Jesus, or the detailed results 
of modern Biblical investigation, but 
is meant to “mediate between a 
dim and alien past and the living pres- 
ent, between a past that was re- 
ligious but unscientific and a present 
that exalts science to the seat of 
religion.”” The successive chapters 
trace the career of Jesus from His 
youth at the carpenter’s bench to 
His death upon the eross, with the aim, 
consistently maintained, of presenting 
Jesus as He seemed to the men of His 
time. 


‘*My Mother and I,” by E. G. Stern 
(The Macmillan Co.), is an intimate 
and touching story of a young girl 
who came to this country as a baby 
with her family, from a little town 
in Russian Poland; lived in the ghetto 
of an American city; wrote Yiddish 
letters for immigrant neighbors, in her 
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childhood; went to school and became 
more and more American in her 
hopes and aspirations; gained a scholar- 


ship and through it an entrance to . 


college; and later married a classmate 
and entered upon a happy and 
broadening life. The pathos of the 
story lies in the growing separation 
of mother and daughter, at first 
everything to each other and the 
mother unfaltering in her devotion, 
but the gulf between them inevitably 
widening as the mother remained in- 
extricably attached to the old order 
and the old associations while the 
daughter’s horizon was expanding, 
and new friends, new ideals, and new 
possibilities were entering into her 
life. Writing of herself and others 
like herself, the daughter says: ‘‘When 
I think of them lecturing on the 
platform, teaching in schools and 
colleges, prescribing in offices, pleading 
before the bar of law, I shall never be 
able to see them standing alone. 
I shall always see, behind them, two 
shadowy figures who will stand with 
questioning, puzzled eyes, eyes in 
which there will be love, but no 
understanding, and always an infinite 
loneliness.”” The story ends upon 
this pathetic and tender note, and it 
is impossible to believe that any 
element of fiction enters into it. 


Every page of it is a transcript from 
life. 





The most interesting part of Pat- 
rick MacGill’s ‘Soldiers’ Songs” is the 
preface. He digs rather deep into the 
subject and exhibits a few of the ditties 
now floating through the trenches 
“somewhere in France.’ One of these, 
in most reprehensible French, has a 
swing and a naivete that must give it a 
life similar to that of “John Brown’s 
- Body” and other familiar sing-songs of 
our own Civil War. Mr. MacGill at- 
tempts to copy the diction, and the 
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spirit of these songs. He succeeds 

measurably but has not yet reached the 

liveliness of those in his preface. His 

“Dugout Proverbs” have a jaunty air: 

Your dugout took you hours to build. 
Got broken in a minute! 

A rotten shame! Be thankful, son, your 
carcass isn’t in it. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The American public has come to 
look at the annual anthology of the 
free-verse-fiers as an interesting event. 
The title this year is the same as for- 
merly, but for the date: “Some Imagist 
Poets, 1917.’ The contributors are 
Richard Aldington, H. D., John Gould 
Fletcher, F. S. Flint, and Amy Lowell. 
Of these all are up to their usual level 
save the last. Amy Lowell has appar- 
ently grown weary with her venture or 
her company, for her thumb-nail sketches 
from Japan and China are below her 
recent work. She stumbles at times into 
flat prose without the ghost of a rhythm. 
Miss Lowell attached with a lilting ca- 
dence—generally. As good as any is 
her: 

Cold wet leaves 

Floating on moss-colored water, 
And the croaking of frogs— 
Cracked bell-notes in the twilight. 


H. D. flings higher than that; his 
“Kurydice,” the wail of a soul slung 
back to Hell, is poignant, haunting: 


Fringe upon fringe 

of blue crocuses, 

crocuses, walled against blue of them- 
selves 

blue of the upper earth, 

blue of the depth upon depth of flowers- 
lost! 


As prose, chopped up into unequal 
lines and surging with such melody as 
Pater put into his without the chopping- 
up, this poetry has a swing to it. 
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